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From “ The Albion.” 


Dueling, Chirty Years Agu. 

Or all the trials contained in these vol- 
umes, none have a more melancholy interest, 
perhaps, than that of Mr. Stuart, who was 
tried on the 10th of June, 1822, before the 
High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, for 
killing Sir Alexander Boswell in a duel. Mr. 
Stuart was of course acquitted. He had been 


the aggrieved party ; he had found it neces- ' 


sary to the vindication of his honor to call 
his unfortunate antagonist to account; he 
had been forced, by the cruel exaction of 
public opinion, to expose his life to the 
weapon of a man he had never offended, 
and who, indeed, in his heart bore his invol- 
untary murderer no malice; and public 
opinion, expressed in the verdict of a jury, 
knew better than to sentence to death the 
wretched victim of its own brutal and unwar- 
rantable edicts. Fortunately for the interests 
of humanity, we have at length reached a pe- 
riod when it becomes unnecessary to protest 
vehemently against the iron rule of an au- 
thority more despotic than that of absolute 
kings, and far more cruel and oppressive 
than the laws which but a few years ago 
attached the penalty of death to the com- 
mission of almost pardonable offences, So- 
ciety, with the acquirement of other useful 
knowledge, has learned to appreciate the 
‘iniquitous folly of murder perpetrated in 
cold blood without the slightest excuse. 
The nation which above all the countries of 
the world takes credit for adapting its laws 
to the requirements of a rapidly advancing 
civilization, has had courage to inquire why 
the savage vestige of an exploded system 
should still dishonor its history and inter- 
fere with its social progress. Duelling, as 
a part and parcel of the national manners, 
has ceased in England. No doubt random 
shots will yet from time to time be heard, 
and weakness in its despair will occasionally 
seek refuge in cowardice, which it mistakes 
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for valor; but the mind of the majority is 
made up. Duelling henceforth must be the 
exception not the rule. Public opinion will 
harmonize with the law, and honor it. It 
will protect the injured, and hand over the 
offenders to the legitimate consequences of 
their own misdeeds. It will not call upon a 
man first to endure wrong, and then to lay 
bare his breast to the bullet of his aggressors, 

Our fathers were less fortunate than our- 
selves in this respect. Their dilemma was 
fearful. The law took no account of those 
delicate injuries under which sensitive honor 
pines, though no bruise or wound appears to 
indicate the mischief; and, in self-defence, 
refinement set up the bloodiest code brutali- 
ty under the guise of chivalry could ima- 
gine or invent. A quiet gentleman, sitting 
from morning till night in his library, inter- 
fering with the pleasures and pursuits of 
none, amiable in every relation of life, a 
stanch friend, a fond husband, a devoted 
father, as useful a member of society as 
you might find in a day’s journey, and ob- 
noxious only to political opponents, who 
fear him more than he dislikes them, is 
called a “liar,” a “eoward,” and a “ heart- 
less ruffian.” He is nothing of the kind; 
he is proudly conscious of this fact ; his ac- 
cusers do not even believe it; the world— 
that portion of it in which he moves—is 
satisfied that he is a remarkable instance of 
truth, of courage, and extreme tenderness 
of spirit. The revilers have made a great 
mistake or committed a disgraceful outrage. 
In either case, since they are not amenable 
to law, you would think they might safely 
be left to acquire better information and 
improve their manners, Not a bit of it. 
The quiet gentleman’s enemies have aimed a 
blow at his reputation. They are good shots 
—which unfortunately he is not—and now 
they must aim another at his life; society 
“ allows it,” and society “awards it.” The 
quiet gentleman makes his will, kisses his 
children, shuts up his books, sighs, and 
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“ goes out.” The quiet gentleman is killed ; 
a million men could not restore the life one 
man has taken. Society is distressed beyond 
expression ; so is the murderer, who is all 
sorrow and tenderness for the departed. 
There is general weeping, and great una- 
vailing regret, and much commiseration for 
the widow; and then a mock trial, and no 
end of speechifying, beautiful remorse on 
the part of the survivor, lovelier tributes to 
the memory of the deceased, a verdict of 
Not Guilty, and a dismissal of the murderer 
and his accomplices into the world, which is 
worthy of them as they are worthy of it. 
The picture represents a common event of 
the time of George the Third. Let us con- 
fess that, degenerate as we are, we have 
changed, in some respects, for the better since 
those “ good old days !” 

Let us also bear in mind the main cause 
of our improvement! It is due to the maj- 
esty of law to state that, had she been less 
faithful, society would have grown more reck- 
less, Public opinion and the law of the 
country have had a hard fight for the 
mastery, and had the latter given way but 
an inch the former would have found us to- 
day in the hands and at the mercy of the 
bullies, Judges have never hesitated to de- 
clare that murder -which juries by their 
verdicts have as perseveringly regarded as 
justifiable homicide. In vain have eloquent 
counsel risen to prove that the prisoner bore 
his antagonist no ill-will; that he did not 
“wickedly and maliciously” challenge his 
victim to fight ; that he had recourse to the 
sole means within his power to right himself 
with the world; that society would have 
branded him eternally for a coward had he 
held back; that he took up his weapon in 
self-defence precisely as a man levels his 
gun at the housebreaker or the midnight 
assassin :—the expounder of the law has 
still been proof against sophistry which, 
once accepted, must tend inevitably to social 
disorganization. The deliberate resolution to 
kill a fellow-creature has nothing to do with 
self-defence. To destroy another in cold 
blood is murder in the sight of the law, and 
can assume no other aspect. But what 
availed it that the judge stood firm by the 
statute when juries as pertinaciously backed 
the sentiment of the world and refused the 
law permission to take its course? It 
availed much. The unseemly conflict has 





been carried on until at length civilization 
has become shocked by the spectacle. The 
effect of the ever-recurring encounter is 
something worse than ridiculous. It has 
taken years to bring us to our senses, but 
we are rational at last. Public opinion 
exercises its good sense, and, since it cannot 
bring the law into harmony with its despe- 
rate folly, deems it expedient to shape its 
own views in conformity with unbending 
law. To slay in a duel is to commit murder, 
though men do not hang for the crime. To 
be a murderer with benefit of clergy is but 
an odious and an irksome privilege after all! 

Sir Alexander was the eldest son of Dr. 
Johnson’s Boswell. The inimitable biogra- 
pher was fortunate in his offspring. His 
sons inherited all the virtues of their father 
and none of his foibles. The social good- 
humor, the cleverness, the appreciation of 
learning, the joviality—every good quality, 
in fact, of Bozzy was reflected in his children, 
who had the sense to discern and avoid the 
frailties that had rendered the sire ridiculous 
in his own day and illustrious for all time, 
James Boswell, the youngest son of the 
biographer, an accomplished scholar, super- 
intended several editions of his father’s great 
work, and was held in high esteem by his 
contemporaries. He was a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts when he suddenly died in Lon- 
don, in the prime of life, on the 24th day of 
February, 1822. Sir Alexander, who had 
been created a baronet, in 1821, attended 
his brother’s funeral in London, and returned 
to Scotland to meet with his own death im- 
mediately afterwards, Sir Walter Scott, 
warmly attached to both, was, we are in- 
formed, much affected by the unexpected 
death of the baronet, who had dined with 
the novelist only two or three days before 
the catastrophe, and, as usual, had been the 
life and soul of the party assembled, “That 
evening,” writes Mr. Lockhart, 

“Was, I think, the gayest I ever spent in 
Castle-street; and though Charles Mathews was 
present and in his best force, poor Boswell’s songs, 


jokes, and anecdotes had exhibited no symptom 
of eclipse.” : 


Four years afterwards Sir Walter dined 
in company with Charles Mathews again. 
The event is commemorated by a singular 
and characteristic entry in Scott’s Diary. 
“There have been odd associations,” he 
writes, 
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« Attending my two last meetings with Mathews. 
The last time I saw him before yesterday evening, 
he dined with me in company with poor Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, who was killed within a week. I[ 
mever saw Sir Alexander more. The time before 
was in 1815, when John Scott, of Gala, and I, were 
returning from France, and passed through Lon- 
don, when we brought Mathews down as far as 
Leamington. Poor Byron lunched or rather made 
an early dinner with us at Long’s, and a most bril- 
liant day we had of it. I never saw Byron so full 
of fun, frolic, wit, and wine; he was as playful as 
a kitten. Well, I never saw him again. So this 
man of mirth, with his merry meetings, has brought 
me no luck.” 


Sir Alexander Boswell, it would appear, 
had made the final arrangements for his duel 
the very day he dined with Sir Walter. 
The circumstance in no way interfered with 
the flow of spirits of a man who had, indeed, 
invited a violent death by nothing more 
criminal than an over indulgence of ill-di- 
rected mirth, The details of the duel are of 
the usual kind. In the early part of 1821 a 
newspaper called the Beacon, destined not 
to survive the year, was set up in Edinburgh 
in the Tory interest. The object of the pub- 
lication was to counteract the effect of Rad- 
ical doctrines, which were making great 
way in the northern metropolis under favor 
of the agitation that had been set up on 
behalf of Queen Caroline. Sir Walter Scott 
himself had been consulted upon the pro- 
priety of establishing the journal, and had 
offered with others to help it by a gift of 
money at starting. The Beacon served any 
purpose but that of directing the public 
mind in the path desired. The management 
of the paper, with which by the way the law 
officers of the Crown foolishly connected 
themselves, was in all respects disastrous, 
The proprietors shrank from the responsi- 
bility which the bitter invective and satire 
of the more youthful and unscrupulous edi- 
tors hourly accumulated on their shoulder ; 
the articles of the paper were made the 
subject of Parliamentary discussion ; and to 
avoid consequences which it was not difficult 
to anticipate, the concern, which had opened 
with flying colors in January, was suddenly 
and ignominiously shut up for ever in 
August. 

Glasgow took up the weapon which Edin- 
burgh dropped. A newspaper appeared in 
the former city as the avowed defender of 
the cause and assailant of the persons pre- 
viously upheld and attacked by the defunct 
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Edinburgh journal. The Sentinel, as the 
Glasgow paper was called, would hold his 
ground though the Beacon was put out. It 
is much easier to bequeath hatred and 
rancor than to communicate talent and 
genius. The Sentinel was abusive and licen- 
tious enough ; but it had little to recommend 
it on the score of ability. The Beacon 
had made a personal attack upon Mr. Stuart, 
a gentleman connected with some leading 
Whig families, and the Sentinel, in pur- 
suance of its vocation, fastened upon the 
same luckless gentleman. The libel of the 
Edinburgh journalist had been arranged. 
Mr. Stuart found out its author, and libeller 
and libelled were prevented from doing fur- 
ther mischief by being bound over to keep 
the peace. To keep the peace, however, in 
those days was to be wanting in the very 
first element of chivalry, and, accordingly, 
Mr. Stuart was pronounced by the Sentinel 
a “bully,” a “coward,” a “dastard,” and a 
“sulky poltroon.” Furthermore, he was “a 
heartless ruffian,” “a white feather.” and 
“afraid of lead.” To vindicate his charac- 
ter Mr. Stuart raised an action of damages 
and, curiously enough, he was twitted in the 
very court of justice to which he had ap- 
pealed for protection, for not having recourse 
to the hostile measure which he in his des- 
pair at last adopted, and for pursuing which 
he was tried for his life. Abuse went on in 
spite of the action of damages; Mr. Stuart 
finally addressed himself to the agent for 
the printer of the newspaper, and the agent 
gave up the manuscripts from which the 
libels had been printed. Mr. Stuart went to 
Glasgow to inspect them. He discovered 
his assailant. The author of the worst cal- 
umnies' against him was Sir Alexander 
Boswell, “a gentleman with whom he was 
somewhat related, and with whom he had 
never been but upon good terms.” Mr. 
Stuart appealed to a friend. He called in 
the advice of the Earl of Roslyn, who ob- 
tained an interview with Sir Alexander Bos- 
well, to whom he submitted two proposi- 
tions. One was, that the baronet should 


deny that the calumnies were his; the 
other, that Sir Alexander should confess 
that the libel was but a poor joke, for which 
he was sorry. “I will neither deny nor 
make apology,” answered Sir Alexander 
Boswell. 

A duel was now a matter of course. Sir 
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Alexander left a paper behind him, confess- 
ing that the meeting was inevitable, and 
Mr. Stuart made all his preparations for 
death. One stands amazed in the presence 
of such horrible play, such terrific childish- 
ness. The parties met; they fired together, 
and Sir Alexander fell. Boswell, who 
would not allow that he had written a 
squib, proudly fired in the air; Mr. Stuart 
took no aim, and yet killed his man, When 
the deed was done, the murderer, frantic 
and “ dissolved in all the tenderness of an 
infant,” reproached himself with exquisite 
simplicity that he had not taken aim, “for 
if he had he was certain he would have 
missed him ;” whilst the dying man express- 
ed a corresponding anxiety lest “he had not 
made his fire in the air appear so decided as 
he could have wished.” So men speak and 
act who take leave of their reason to play 
the fool in high court of honor! A line 
tells the rest of the history. Sir Alexander 
is removed from the field and taken to the 
house of his friend. Mr. Stuart flies to the 
house of his friend, runs into a room, shuts 
the door, sits down in agony of mind, and 
bursts into tears. In due time he is put on 
his trial for murder, the jury unanimously 
find him Not Guilty, and Lord Chief Justice 
Clerk congratulates him on the verdict, al- 
though five minutes before he had deliber- 
ately stated that “duels are but illustrious 
murders,” and that “no false punctilio or 
notion of honor can vindicate an act which 
terminates fatally to another fellow-crea- 
ture.” 


@ Shipwreck pon the Cost of 
Cornwall. 


Earty on Saturday morning, the 11th in- 
stant, the brig New Commercial, of Whitby, 
250 tons burden, Sanderson master, bound 
from Liverpool to the Spanish main, in a 
thick fog and strong gale from the s.s.w., 
struck upon a ledge of rocks between the 
Great and Little Brisson, two high rocks 
rising between 60 and 70 feet above high- 
water mark, about one mile off the bluff 
headland of Cape Cornwall, and four miles 
northward from the Land’s End. The sea 
running very high, the vessel immediately 
went to pieces, and the crew—nine men— 








with one woman, the wife of the master, 
got on the ledge. They were discovered 
from the shore as soon as day broke, but no 
assistance could then be possibly rendered. 

In this perilous condition the poor crea- 
tures remained until about nine o'clock, 
when they were all washed off together by 
one tremendous wave and hurled into the 
boiling deep. Seven out of the ten sank at 
once into a watery grave. 

Of the remaining three, one, a mulatto, 
contrived to get on a portion of the floating 
wreck, and after having been beaten about 
for some hours in imminent peril of being 
every instant swallowed up by the breakers, 
he managed, with a remarkable coolness 
and presence of mind, by means of a plank 
which he used as a paddle, and a piece of 
canvas which served him as a sail, with the 
assistance of the strong tides, to keep clear 
of the broken waters. 

Whilst this poor fellow was struggling 
for life with all the resources which inge- 
nuity could suggest to him, amid the anxious 
expectations of the people who witnessed 
his attempt from the shore, whose lofty 
cliffs were now crowded by upwards of 
two thousand spectators, five fishermen be- 
longing to Sennen, a small fishing cove close 
to the Land’s End, after much debate among 
themselves, determined, with that bold and 
resolute spirit for which these men are dis- 
tinguished, to launch their boat (the Grace) 
through the breakers, in which they happily 
succeeded, and eventually, after encounter- 
ing great difficulty and risk, they rescued 
the poor mulatto from his perilous situation, 

The other two, the master and his wife, 
when they were carried off the ledge, were 
washed upon the Little Brisson Rock, which 
rises in a peaked head, and is the resort of 
numerous sea-fowl. The master first gained 
a footing upon the rock, and upon looking 
around him saw his wife struggling in the 
waves, but sufficiently near to enable him 
to stretch out his hand and pull her in, 
While the Sennen fishermen were occu- 
pied in rescuing the mulatto, her Majesty’s 
revenue cutter Sylvia, commanded by Mr. 
Forward, was seen gallantly working round 
the Land’s End, having been ordered to the 
spot by Capt. Davies, R.N., the late and still 
acting inspecting-commander of the coast- 
guard of this district, Captain Davies him- 
self and several of his officers took up their 
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stations upon the lofty promontory of Cape 
Cornwall, overlooking the Brissons. On 
reaching the point Mr. Forward launched 
his boat and attempted, with a crew of four 
men, to get near the rock; but the attempt 
was fruitless, and it was only with great 
difficulty that he regained the cutter, to the 
great relief of Capt. Davies and the nu- 
merous spectators upon the cliffs, who re- 
joiced to perceive that though success did 
not attend his daring exploit, still he him- 
self and his gallant crew at least were safe. 
It was now growing late, and nothing more 
could be attempted in the way of rescue for 
the day, so Mr. Forward hoisted his colors 
and hove to his craft, to encourage the poor 
sufferers, who were now to be left to spend 
the wretched night without food or shelter, 
exposed to the winds and rain, upon this 
desolate rock amid the waste of waters, and 
to assure them that they had still a friend 
who, with God’s blessing, would stand by 
and not forsake them. 

On Sunday morning the wind happily 
drew a little to the southeast, which caused 
the sea to abate; all hands were immedi- 
ately on the alert, and if great excitement 
prevailed anfong the people along the coast 
on Saturday, it was not at all lessened on 
this day. Hundreds began to assemble as 
soon as it was light, and the number greatly 
increased as the day woreon. Towards the 
middle of the day the sun shone out, and, 
by lighting up the magnificent scenery of 
the coast all round, added greatly to the fe- 
verish interest of the scene, At one o'clock 
four boats were seen approaching from the 
Sennen Cove—three manned by fishermen 
and one by the coast-guard; at the same 
time Captain Davies arrived, having em- 
barked in a preventive boat at a small cove 
named Pendeen, about three miles nv. £. of 
the spot, with four preventive men and one 
miner, taking rockets with him. The cut- 
ter’s boat also was manned by Mr. Forward, 
so that six boats were speedily on the spot. 
By this time the scene had become one of 
the most exciting description, and the crowds 
of people upon the cliffs could not have num- 
bered less than 5,000 or 6,000; and, as each 


_boat arrived at the spot, the cheers of this 


vast multitude, awakening all the echoes of 
this cavernous coast, added not a little to 
the excitement. ; 

The sea still ran so high that no boat could 
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venture within 100 yards of the rock. The 
rockets which Captain Davies had taken 
with him in the preventive boat had never 
been tried here before, even from the shore, 
and we believe never elsewhere from a boat. 
By the printed instructions the person firing 
should be at least fifty feet in the rear to be 
free from danger. 

One of the men, a gunner, volunteered to 
fire them, although he had never seen one 
used before ; but Captain Davies, with a gen- 
erous and disinterested consideration, would 
not suffer any of his crew to incur a risk 
which he himself did not share; so, after 
making his arrangements, and having placed 
his crew in one of the Sennen boats, he re- 
mained alone, and with his own hand dis- 
charged the rocket. He was enveloped for 
an instant in a sheet of flame from the back 
fire. Happily, however, he sustained no in- 
jury, but unfortunately the line which reach- 
ed the rock fell upon a sharp ledge, which 
cut the rope so that the end of it slipped off 
into the sea. 

It is impossible to describe the disap- 
pointment experienced by the people upon 
the cliffs and in the boats at the unfavorable 
result of such a daring experiment. 

After a short delay, hqwever, another 
rocket was prepared, which Captain Davies 
again himself discharged, and this time the 
cord fell on the rock close by the man, to the 
great joy and delight of the assembled mul- 
titude, whose minds had been so long oscil- 
lating between hope and fear. As the cord 
fell on the rock the woman was observed to 
raise her clasped hands in apparent thank- 
fulness. 

At this critical moment the sun, which 
had again hidden himself behind the damp 
dark clouds, shone forth once more with in- 
creased brilliancy, and whilst it seemed to 
speak hope to the bosoms of the anxious 
spectators, the man on the rock was seen to 
fasten the line around the waist of his wife, 
and to encourage her to take the fearful 
leap, whilst she lingered and hesitated to 
jump into the foaming waters. After some 
little time, however, his persuasions pre- 
vailed. They took an affecting leave of 
each other, and, amid the breathless expec- 
tation of all, she made the awful plunge for 
life or death from a height of about twelve 
feet. At this moment three immense waves 
broke in rapid succession, perilling the safety 
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of all. For a time, indeed, the boats were 
entirely hidden from the view of the specta- 
tors, and the loud cry broke forth from thou- 
sands of voices,“ They are gone!” The fe- 
males in particular among the crowd were 
so horror-stricken that they actually turned 
away their heads from the fearful spectacle 
before them, and shrieked aloud. 

But soon again the boats were seen above 
the swelling waves, and the lofty cliffs once 
more rung with approving cheers. The cord 
was drawn with great judgment, and after 
about three minutes the poor woman was 
taken into one of the boats; but the blows 
from the waves were more than her ex- 
hausted frame could bear. No attention 
that could be shown her was spared. The 
men took off their own clothes to cover her, 
and used every effort to restore her. She 
breathed ; but by the time the boat reached 
the cove life had fled. After the master had 
persuaded his wife to leave him he fastened 
the cord around his own waist, and was 
drawn, greatly exhausted, into one of the 


other boats. 
{London Paper, 





From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’’ 
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Mysterious Poison, 


Tue curare is a violent poison, prepared 
by some of the tribes, chiefly cannibals, who 
inhabit the forests bordering on the Orinoco, 
the Rio-Negro, and the Amazon. It isa 
solid black matter, of a resinous appearance, 


v=.and perfectly soluble in water, and is sup- 


posed to be procured from a species of thorn 
abundant in the country. Such at least is 
the origin assigned to it by Baron von Hum- 
boldt. This illustrious philosopher has given 
a relation of the feasts of the Indians upon 
their going each year to gather the plant, 
Lasiostomacurare, which produces the poison 
in the forests of Javita. He also describes 
the method of extracting the curare, and the 
singular effects of this poison, which may be 
taken into the stomach with impunity, while, 
if introduced by a puncture under the skin, 
it causes almost immediate death. New de- 
tails have since been given by travellers, 
but much doubt and uncertainty still rest 
upon the subject. The recent experiments 
of a learned Frenchman go far to confirm the 











MYSTERIOUS POISON. 


marvels related of the poison, at the same 
time that they appear to complete its history. 

Upon infusing a liquid solution of curare 
into the veins of an animal, death ensues 
instantaneously, without the creature utter- 
ing a cry, or manifesting any species of con- 
vulsive agitation. If the poison be introduced 
under the skin, its effects manifest themselves 
more slowly ; but death invariably super- 
venes with similar and very singular symp- 
toms. The animal appears not to feel the 
wound ; a bird will fly as usual; but at the 
end of a few seconds it falls dead without 
uttering a cry, or giving the least sign of 
suffering. A rabbit or a dog will go and 
come, after the infliction of the fatal punc- 
ture, in its ordinary manner; but it soon 
appears fatigued, and lies down as if to 
sleep. Then respiration ceases ; sensibility 
and life disappear; and it dies without a 
struggle. 

In general, when life ceases suddenly, the 
nerves retain for some time the power of 
reaction under the influence of mechanical 
or chemical stimulants. Ifa nerve of motion 
be excited, convulsions supervene in the cor- 
responding muscles ; if the skin be pinched, 
certain special movements follow. After 
death by curare, none of these phenomena 
can be induced: there is a complete annihi- 
lation of all the properties of the nervous 
system. The nerves of the still warm ani- 
mal that died but a minute ago are inert as 
those of one that has long been cold and 
stiff. The blood is completely black, and so 
much altered, that it coagulates with diffi- 
culty. 

This is certainly a very terrible poison; 
and yet one can eat of the curare with 
impunity, “Its flavor is an agreeable bit- 
ter,” says Baron von Humboldt; “and 
Bonpland and I often swallowed small por- 
tions of it. There is no danger where the 
lips and gums are healthy. The ‘master 
of the poison,’ which is the name they give 
to the old Indian charged with the prepara- 
tion of the curare, tastes the liquid every 
instant, and judges of its quality by the 
degree of bitterness...... The Indians 
regard it as an excellent stomachic. ... . 
Upon the shores of the Orinoco they never 
eat any birds but those shot by a poisoned” 
arrow. ‘The missionaries themselves pretend 
that thé flesh of animals killed in any other 
way is not so good.” 
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Seeing the complete innoxiousness of the 
curare when introduced into the stomach, 
one is apt to believe that it may be modified 
by the gastric juice, to the extent of totally 
destroying its deleterious properties ; but 
nothing of the kind occurs. A fragment of 
curare having been given to a dog afflict- 
ed with a fistula in the stomach, after a 
little time the experimenter separated the 
poison from the gastric juice, and found that 
it still retained its peculiar properties. By 
a special privilege, the mucous membrane 
covering the duodenum does not admit the 
venomous principle of the curare. The mu- 
cous parts of the nostrils and eyes are equally 
antagonistic to its entrance ; the pulmonary 
membrane is an exception. Upon introdu- 
cing a few drops of the poison into the lungs, 
death supervened with the same rapidity as 
if the animal had received the venom under 
the skin by a wound. This membrane pos- 
sesses a special texture, and is deprived of 
the protecting mucus that lubricates the 
other membranes communicating with the 
exterior. 

From all this, it results that the curare 
acts upon animals, in the manner of venoms 
and virus, and that, with the exception of 
their intensity, its effects present a striking 
analogy to the phenomena produced by the 
venom of the viper. But here an interesting 
question presents itself:—It is generally 
admitted that animal poisons alone possess 
this property of being taken with impunity 
into the digestive tube. All the others, on 
the contrary, applied exteriorly or interiorly, 
however little soluble they may be, poison 
the subject. Thus strychnine invariably 
produces the same effects, whether it be ap- 
plied to the excoriated skin or introduced 
into the stomach. The curare forms the sole 
exception to this law; and though belong- 
ing, according to Humboldt, to the same 
vegetable family as strychnine, it acts like 
an animal poison. A doubt thus occurs, 
whether we are quite right as to the compo- 
sition of the curare, and if it be really a 
vegetable poison after all. New researches 
would make us believe that the Indians, af- 
ter having prepared the extract of liane, 
mix with it a few drops of venom collected 
from the vesicles of the most dangerous ser- 
pents. 

It is necessary to have seen the rapidity 
with which the curare destroys an animal, 





to comprehend the danger of the experi- 
ments undertaken by M. Bernard. The idea 
that a single accidental movement, that the 
minutest puncture, would instantaneously 
kill the experimenter, without any human 
power being able to bring him succor, is 
alarming in the extreme ; for there is not a 
possible antidote against a poison that de- 
stroys so suddenly. 





From “ The Albion.” 
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Mucn may have been said, but little has 
been written of the yet but very partially 
explored part of the world between China 
and the Himalaya chain. Moorcraft and 
Gerard, some thirty years ago, visited some 
parts bordering on the extreme northwest 
of our present possessions in India, Fraser, 
a few years later, penetrated probably those 
parts of it adjoining our central hill sanato- 
riums of Simla and Almorah, and he, like 
his predecessors, was stopped by the jealous 
government and inhabitants» Previous to 
entering Chinese Tartary from British India 
the traveller has to cross certain of the 
passes in the great snowy range, some of 
them varying in height from 16,000 to 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Barinda, one of the most frequented 
and best known of these passes, is variously 
estimated at from 17,000 to 18,000 feet. 
The months of June, July, and August are 
generally considered the best months for 
crossing. 

The scenery in and around these passes 
is of the most sublime description. As I 
should assuredly fail, however, in describing 
it, 1 must content myself with a narration 
of some personal adventures which befel me 
in my attempt to carry into effect a long- 
cherished determination to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Secta Bhaloo (the White 
Bear) gnd the Bural (Wild Sheep), found 
only in these regions. By the route I took, 
seventeen marches brought me to the snow. 

Here our “roughing” commenced, the 
Peharrees, or hill-men of our side of the 
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snow, having a most religious horror of the 
great snowy range. The air there they 
declare is charged with “ bis,” (poison,) and 
this is the only way they can in their ori- 
ginal way account for the painful and dis- 
tressing effects which the rarefied air in 
those elevations produces on the human 
frame. The first intimation we have that 
we are far above the altitude of comfort, is 
a dull, heavy pain on the shoulders, as if 
you were carrying a load above your capa- 
city ; then a painful sensation on the fore- 
head, as if it had been bandaged unpleas- 
antly tight, accompanied by a burning 
sensation of the eyes and nose, followed by 
an involuntary bleeding of the latter. This 
last symptom of the effects of high rarefac- 
tion, is, to an Englishman, at least it was 
to us, always a great relief. It operates 
differently upon the natives; they become 
only more alarmed and helpless, and unless 
hurried through the passes very expedi- 
tiously, invariably perish. On my first trip, 
I left two unfortunate hill-men in the Sogla 
Pass, Two more would have perished, 
had I not taken one wheelbarrow fashion, 
by the legs, and dragged him after me (al- 
though very much distressed myself) until 
we had descended sufficiently to rest with 
safety. My head man, Jye Sing, by my 
directions took the other man, and both 
were saved, 

After getting through the pass, we came 
upon the inhabited tracks, and made the 
acquaintance of the Bhootias. I found them 
very original, yery dirty, and very honest 
with regard to every thing except tobacco. 
This, neither father nor mother, husband or 
wife, could help stealing, whenever they had 
the opportunity ; and the most amusing part 
of it was, they never attempted to deny the 
theft, but stoutly maintained their right to 
the article! numerous were the thrashings 
inflicted by Buctoo on them for tobacco 
thieving, but the thefts did not diminish. 

As my object in coming into these dreary 
fastnesses was to get on terms of familiarity 
with the quadrupedal rather than the bipe- 
dal inhabitants, I will leave the Bhootias, and 
proceed to describe my rencounters with the 
equally civilized four-footed denizens, I 
think I have mentioned in some former 
papers that I had in my employ Shikarces 
(game-seekers) of no ordinary class, who, 
having been many years with me, were well 
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tutored; although, when first taught, they 
were ignorance personified as far as sporting 
matters went, Their original incapacity will 
be easily credited, when I inform them that 
my second-best man Buctoo, had followed 
the sporting occupation of a village fiddler, 
before he entered my service, and knew as 
much of the capabilities of an English double- 
barrelled rifle as he did of the “ Pleiades.” 
Jye Sing was a little better informed, for he 
told me confidentially, one day, he had seen 
a gentleman at Subathoo actually kill quail 
flying with small shot. His occupation had 
been that of findal (porter) to some families 
at Simla. Two months’ training turned him 
out, not only one of the most intelligent, but 
pluckiest Shikaree I ever had. 

Having, in my numerous excursions into 
the hills, obtained some very vague infor- 
mation from the many villagers I came in 
contact with, that they had often heard from 
parties residing near the snow that there was 
an animal to be found there strongly resem- 
bling the famous sheep, (Ovis Burrul,) I 
determined upon dispatching Jye Sing and 
Buctoo to those regions to obtain all the 
precise information that might be available, 
cautioning them not to return without either 
having seen the animal, or bringing me some 
proof of its existence, and further promising 
them a handsome present if they brought 
me satisfactory information. They were 
absent two months, and returned with some 
most marvellous stories about what they 
had seen and heard, and as a proof of the 
existence of the animal, brought me the horn 
of a wild sheep they had picked up on one 
of the valleys in the snow, after an avalanche 
had melted. This physical fragment at once 
removed all my doubts, the horn being dif- 
ferent from that of any tame sheep. I was 
now wound up to the highest pitch of hope- 
ful excitement ; my marching establishment 
was soon put in order, and we started on 
the following day. Fifteen forced marches 
brought me to the foot of the snow, and 
also to the last village, called “Ufsul.” I 
found the inhabitants of this village a most 
rude and demi-barbarous race, knowing 
little, and wishing to know less, of English- 
men, of whom they seemed to have the 
greatest dread. However, two days’ soft 
sawdering, with a plentiful supply of Mill 
“ Buckshee,” (spirits,) made them more com- 
municative ; and they at last informed me, 
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if I would promise only to remain a week, 
they would show me the wild sheep. This 
promise, of course, I gave; and on the fol- 
lowing morning at daybreak, (shivering cold 
it was) we started to ascend the snow-capped 
mountains and glaciers, which the animal 
patronized. On the road up, I was often 
sorely tempted to draw my ball and ram 
down shot, in order to bring down some of 
the many woodcocks we were constantly 
flushing, and which were so unaccustomed to 
be disturbed, that they only flew a few 
yards away; but I resisted the tempta- 
tion. 

As we progressed into the regions of 
eternal snow, we began to find pedestrianism 
a difficult task. Some parts of the path 
were very slippery and hard; others, soft 
and knee-deep in snow. An idea may be 
formed of the height we had to ascend, and 
the nature of the ground which we traversed, 
when I mention that we left our tents at seven 
A.%., and had not arrived at the “sheep 
walk” before one. 

Now commenced the difficulty. The bur- 
rul, from its well-known and secluded habits, 
is a most difficult animal to approach. I 
was at last, however, rewaméled for my la- 
bor. About two o’clock we came upon the 
fresh marks of the flocks ; we followed them 
for some distance, but coming near a hot 
spring where they had evidently been gra- 
zing, lost of course all further track. For 
the next hour I worked up one glacier, 
round another, used my telescope, but could 
not discern any object. Suddenly one of 
the villagers called my attention to some- 
thing above me. I looked up and beheld a 
pair of enormous horns bending over. None 
of the body of the animal was then visible. 
I now cautiously moved a short distance to 
the right, when I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing not only his horns, but had a full broad- 
side view of the first wild sheep I ever saw. 
He was about 150 yards off. Maving eleva- 
ted the proper sight, I brought my rifle to 
bear on the shoulder, took a steady and 
gradual draw of the trigger, the rifle cracked, 
and dead came down the burrul of Thibet. 

Perhaps up to this time the burrul had 
known no other mortal foe than the white, 
or whitey-brown bear of the hills—the seeta 
bhaloo, as he is called. And this brings 
me to another part of my sporting excur- 
sion, 
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Whether from the scarcity of food, or the 
amiability of their dispositions, the seeta 
bhaloo are to be met with constantly in small 
bodies of from five to ten, differing in this 
respect from their sable brethren, who are 
generally found alone, unless a matrimonial 
alliance has been formed, when the intrusion 
of a third party, whether male or female, 
ensures a fight. 

The white bear is only carnivorous when 
pressed by hunger, and that state is very 
destructive to the numerous Tartar flocks of 
sheep, for Bruin with an empty larder is 
not to be deterred from his ravenous at- 
tacks by men or dogs—a haunch of mutton 
he will have. His mode of devouring it 
differs greatly from that of the tiger or 
leopard. He tears the fleece off with his paws, 
and instead of gnawing and tearing the flesh, 
as most carnivorous animals do, he commen- 
ces sucking it, and in this way draws off the 
flesh in shreds, thus occupying four or five 
hours in doing what a tiger or leopard would 
effectually achieve in halfan hour. It is well 
known among the Tartars, (and I know it also 
from experience,) that a bear, after feasting 
off flesh, is a very dangerous customer, and 
will always show fight. Ifnear the carcass he 
has captured, he will give very little trouble 
in looking for him, indeed. he will almost in- 
variably attack the intruder. One day while 
following up some wild sheep, I came upon 
two bears very busily engaged@in digging 
up the snow where an avalanche had fallen. 
Being hid from their sight, I determined to 
wait some little time to ascertain why they 
were digging. I accordingly ensconced my- 
self behind a rock, and allowed them to 
work away. In about an hour they had 
made a very good opening; and on using 
my glass I found they had got hold of some- 
thing. I now pushed up to them, One 
immediately showed fight, and came out to 
meet me. He made one charge at me, 
which I received with a rifle-ball, killing him 
the very first shot. The other bear got 
away. On going to the spot where they 
had been to work, I found the exhumed dead 
bodies of three wild sheep. They had been 
carried away and buried underneath the 
avalanche, probably as far back as the pre- 
vious year, considering the very compact 
and frozen state the snow was in. The 
sheep were in excellent order. We skinned 
them, and took them to our tents, and ex- 
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cellent mutton we all had for several 
days. 

On the melting of the snows, the golden 
eagle of the Himalaya—a magnificent bird, 
often measuring thirteen feet from the tip 
of one wing to the other—is one of the 
best of pointers a sportsman can follow, to 
ascertain where any animal has been car- 
ried away by an avalanche. He hovers 
over the spot, constantly alighting, and 
then taking wing again; but once you ob- 
serve him pecking with his beak you may 
proceed to the spot, and be certain of find- 
ing, a very short distance below the snow, 
the carcass of a wild sheep, as fresh as it 
was on the day on which it was: carried 
away. Many a,haunch of good mutton 
have I obtained in this way. 

The Himalayan golden eagle is a very 
carrion crow, never destroying its own game, 
but feeding on any dead carcass it may 
find. Many an eagle have I shot feeding on 
the carcass of an unfortunate hill-bullock, 
which, either through stupidity or fright, 
had tumbled over a precipice; and never 
during the many years I shot over all parts 
of these hills, do I remember seeing a golden 
eagle pounce on or carry away a living 
prey. 

The Tartar shepherds near the snow in- 
formed me that during the lambing season 
the eagles were very troublesome. If a ewe 
dropped avsickly lamb, and left it, the eagle 
would attack it, but never attempted to 
stoop to carry away a lively one, or one 
that followed its mother. The Indian 
golden eagle is identical with the Lammer- 
geir of the Alps, but wants the courage of 
the latter bird. 

Revenons & nous moutons—literally, let 
us go back to our sheep. A companion 
and myself had been working hard in the 
“Sogla,” one of the passes in the snowy 
range conducting into Chinese Tartary, after 
the wild sheep, and found them this day 
wilder and more wary than on any previ- 
ous occasion. It is not generally known 
that there are two species of wild sheep— 
one called the Bairuk, and the other, (an 
enormous animal, at least as far as its horns 
are concerned,) known to naturalists as the 
ovis ammon. The horns and head of the 
latter are as much as a hill-man can lift, 
and singular enough the body is small, in- 
deed out of all proportion to the horns borne 








by a full-grown ram. My companion and 
self espied on an opposite hill, what we at 
first thought (through our telescopes) was 
an enormous pair of horns moving without 
any ostensible carriage. 

At last we observed the body, and I, in 
delight, exclaimed, “ By Jove, there is the 
ovis ammon at last.” After considerable 
trouble and precious hard work, we worked 
up to within range, when a shot from my 
rifle brought the ram tumbling down over 
the snow. I hoped and believed he was 
dead ; but he was only wounded. He got 
up again, and in spite of the wound made 
a very good gallop over the deep snow. 
Finding he was too fast for us, we slipped 
our dogs, and among them my poor “ Kar- 
chia,” to whom reference has. been made in 
former numbers of the United Service Mag- 
azine. The poor dog, as usual, was first up 
with the ram, and seized him. The ram 
having still a good deal in him, broke the 
hold, and down he went to the bottom of 
the ravine, where ran the Tonse river, a 
tributary of the Jumna here in the snow. 
The river was covered over in many places 
by avalanches, and was also partly frozen ; 
but in many plgces, there were large holes, 
The ram bounded over these until my poor 
dog Karchia again closed with and seized 
him behind. With a vigorous effort the 
ovis ammon shook him off. A few yards 
before the sheép was a large hole in the 
Tonse, the water foaming up through it— 
into this the ovis ammon threw himself, and 
was carried under the snow, heaven knows 
where. On arriving at the spot I found 
my poor dog baying most piteously, and 
trying to bite away the frozen sides, but to 
no purpose, and I was obliged immediately 
to get him chained up, fearing he would 
have plunged in after the game, when I 
should have lost him, and most probably 
my own life. Having thus introduced the 
wild sheep gnd white bear of Tartary, a 
few sentences may not unprofitably be 
spent in describing the genus homo of the 
Snowy Range. The Tartars, as may be im- 
agined, are a very original race, and in 
those parts visited by me I found them very 
primitive and inoffensive, always barring 
the petty-larceny propensities. Depending 
chiefly on the sale of their wool for their 
support, and being Bhuddists by religion, 
they dared not destroy animal life; but 
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when nature has deprived one of their bul- 
locks or sheep of existence, either by acci- 
dent or old age, Tartar economy forbids 
their wasting the carcass, and it is eagerly 
devoured by them. Some of the ancient 
rams I saw would require a considerable 
deal of mastication and powerful digestive 
organs when summoned to their forefathers 
and committed to a Tartar’s jaws. 

I cannot say that the hill people thrive 
on the diet, for in appearance they are a 
miserable-looking stunted race, very filthy 
in their habits, seldom changing their coarse 
woollen clothing, and entertaining a religious 
horror of cold water. They have no objec- 
tion to the good things brought from our 
side of the snow, and I have seen them de- 
vour salt beef and pork with great gusto. 
But what they most delight in, when they 
can get it, is English brandy and tobacco. 
The former they will drink in great quan- 
tities, and for men unaccustomed to liquor 
it is astonishing how well they resist its in- 
toxicating properties. I saw one man, a 
“Siana,” the head of a village, drink off 
two bottles of pure brandy without appa- 
rently feeling any ill effects from the pota- 
tion. On questioning him about his sensa- 
tions, he said that the only difference he 
found between the brandy and the water 
was, that it made his inside comforta- 
bly warm, and his tongue very slippery, 
of which he gave us proof by chattering 
and singing in a most uncouth way. Of all 
the horrible noises I ever heard, those which 
a half-drunken Tartar makes are the most 
discordant. The deep nasal and guttural 
noises he emits would beat Welsh and 
Gaelic by a long chalk. 

Although petty thefts are common among 
the Thibetans, valuable articles may with 
safety be left among them—even money 
they will never touch. Many an hour have 
I whiled away among them watching Buc- 
too and Jye Sing showing them many articles 
of my property, the use or value of which 
they could not comprehend. Of my guns 
and rifles, in particular, they stood in great 
awe, and for a long time none of them could 
be induced to touch one. Our telescopes 
also caused great terror, and many were the 
learned arguments they had as to what pos- 
sibly could be the use of the latter. I in- 
variably carried a favorite Dolland across 
my shoulder, and Buctoo was provided with 





a similar instrument, of which he was proud, 
and in the use of which he became very 
expert. 

One day, after a good day’s sport, we 
had all sat down near a beautiful spring, 
and I was enjoying a luncheon, when I found 
Buctoo had collected some fifty Tartars 
around him, who sat ina circle, listening to 
his explanation of the use of his telescope. 
None of his hearers could for some time be 
induced to touch it; they were afraid of its 
either exploding or metamorphosing them 
into wild sheep. The large village of Tchong 
Si was about four miles below our bivouac, 
and several of the head men of the village 
had come up to have a look at us. The 
village was just discernible to the naked 
eye, and Buctoo politely inquired of one of 
the chiefs if hétwould like to be informed what 
was going on in the village below? The 
chief told him he should, when Buctoo drew 
out the glass, on which all the Tartars moved 
off to a veryyrespectable distance. After 
looking at the village, Buctoo persuaded 
them to come close to him once more, and - 
duly informed them of what he could see in 
the village, describing certain parts of it so 
correctly that they were astounded. (I 
must here mention that neither myself nor 
any of my servants had been allowed to 
enter the village.) The Tartars at first 
could hardly ‘credit it; but after sundry 
questions as to the description of houses on 
the northern side, and again on the southern, 
which Buctoo, on carefully examining, cor- 
rectly described, they became sadly per- 
plexed. Buctoo once more endeavored to 
perevade them to take a look themselves, 
and, after much coaxing and a little brandy, 
one of the head men was induced to take 
the telescope into his hand. 

The figure he cut on doing so, I shall not 
easily forget. He held it out at arm’s length, 
grinned at it most horribly, and chattered 
some abominable gibberish in Tartaree that 
no one understood, appearing to expect every 
moment that the glass would bite him. Af.- 
ter some minutes spent in this way, he drew 
it near to him, and by degrees became 
more confident. Buctoo then approached 
him and set it, telling him to look through it. 
He appeared very suspicious about this 
movement, evidently fancying the glass was 
going to explode. At length he threw it 
down, for which Buctoo boxed his ears. He 
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then took it up again, and it was brought 
to bear on the village. But the Tartar did 
us again; for he shut both eyes. However, 
after a good deal of persuasion, he was in- 
duced to open one and shut the other, and 
to peep through the glass. For a second or 
two he trembled violently, then groaned 
heavily—threw down the glass, and com- 
menced rolling down the hill, head over 
heels, at a most awful pace. The whole 
batch, some forty, were seized with the same 
complaint, and down they went after their 
chief, roaring out “ Hi! ha!” at the top of 
their voices. Break their necks they could 
not very easily ; but how many of them es- 
caped serious injury I did not stop to ascer- 
tain. Upon seeing them all off, I fell down 
heavily, fracturing my sides with laughter. 
Buctoo was in the same statefand so were 
all my servants, We at last saw them, on 
reaching a piece of level ground, get on 
their legs the chief still leading, and bolt- 
ing for the village, at a pacgthat nothing 
would warrant but a tin kettle at their heels. 
In about ten minutes we heard the gongs 
and bells beating and tolling at a great pace, 
with frightful shouting from men and 
women, and this lasted for two hours, when 
all became quiet. 

Not a Tartar could we get hold of for two 
days after this. At last, by sending a small 
party rather near the village, several men 
showed themselves, offering us any thing we 
wanted, if we would only return to our 
proper side of the snow. This they were 
told we would do, if they would only show 
us three or four more days, good sport ; but 
if not, we would remain there six months, 
and turn them all into wild sheep. Upon 
this, they had a consultation, when it was 
decided that they would show us excellent 
sport provided we promised to take our de- 
parture in four days, and never come there 
again, This was duly agreed to, and after 
some very cautious approaches we got them 
once more up to our tents. They certainly 
kept their promise, for I had excellent sport, 
and was therefore bound to fulfill my part 
of the agreement. 

On the fourth day arriving, they were 
invited to come once more to the tent, and 
to receive a few trifling rewards for the 
sport they had shown. Brandy was first 
served out, and this soon restored confi- 
dence, when the distribution of a few knives, 
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looking-glasses, beads, dc., &c., and sundry 
pieces of red cloth, brought them into good 
humor. Every thing was going on as well 
as could he desired, when some unfortunate 
dispute arose among some of my guides 
(not my own servants, but men taken from 
the last village on our side of the snow) and 
the Tartars, They knew each other well, 
having, at a large fair held at the foot of 
the pass, a year’s intercourse. These men, I 
have no doubt, assisted by one of my own 
men, (and I strongly suspected Buctoo, al- 
though he most solemnly denied it,) played 
them a sad trick. I may here note that 
almost every Tartar carries a pipe, rudely 
made of wrought iron, of about the size and 
shape of the common clay pipe. Being in- 
veterate smokers, a pipe full of good to- 
bacco is one of the most convincing argu- 
ments you can employ. While I was at 
dinner, I ordered some tobacco to be given 
to them, and it was proposed they should 
put that in their pouches, and allow some of 
my fellows to charge their pipes with their 
own tobacco, of which they begged their ac- 
ceptance., 

‘The Tartars, nothing loth, assented, and 
each man gave his iron pipe to be charged, 
which was duly done, and returned to each 
owner. Smoking then commenced, and on 
finishing my dinner and coming outside the 
tent, I found the Tartars all in a circle, 
smoking away, and my men, some ten yards 
from them, and above them, and talking to 
them. They were also smoking. Thinking 
nothing of this at the time, I took no notice, 
and had my chair brought outside, and 
smoked my cigar. In less than five minutes 
I was considerably astonished on hearing a 
salvo as of a volley of musketry, and iron 
pipes flying up and down in all directions. 
Then a general shout, and off went the 
Tartars, as if Old Nick was at their heels, 
hallooing most fearfully. They, however, 
this time, did not run far ; they brought up 
about 800 yards from where they started, 
demanding only their pipes back. I went 
up to them, asking what was the matter : 
and after a short time they said nothing 
farther than that they would take precious 
good care never to smoke English tobacco 
again, for it was too strong for them. We 
smoked with tobacco, and shot with tobacco, 
and Sheitzan must have been the manu- 
facturer. 
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Che Rescued Criminal. 


A creat number of persons who know 
the celebrated Dr. B———, a professor of 
the College of Surgeons, have often heard 
him relate the following anecdote :— 

One day that he had procured the bodies 
of two criminals, who had been hung, for 
the purpose of anatomy, not being able to 
find the key of the dissecting-room ‘at the 
moment the two subjects were brought, he 
ordered them to be deposited in an apart- 
ment contiguous to his bedroom. 

During the evening Dr. B wrote 
and read as usual previous to retiring to 
rest. The clock had just struck one, and all 
the family slept soundly, when all at once 
a dull sound proceeded from the room con- 
taining the bodies. 

Thinking that perhaps the cat had been 
shut up there by mistake, he went to see 
what could be the cause of the unexpected 
noise. What was his astonishment, or 
rather his horror, on discovering that the 
sack which contained the bodies was torn 
asunder, and on going nearer he found that 
one of the bodies was missing ! 

The doors and windows had been fasten- 
ed with the greatest care, and it appeared 
impossible that the body could have been 
stolen. The good doctor felt rather nervous 
on remarking this, and it was not without 
an uneasy sensation that he began to look 
about him, when to his horror and amaze- 
ment he perceived the missing body sitting 
upright in a corner. 

Poor Dr. B at this unexpected appa- 
rition became transfixed with terror, which 
was increased by observing the dead and 
sunken eyes of the corpse fixed upon him ; 
whichever way he moved, those dreadful 
eyes still followed him. 

The worthy doctor, more dead than alive, 
now began to beat a quick retreat, without, 
however, losing sight of the object of his 
terror; he retreated step by step, one hand 
holding the candle, the other extended in 
search of the door, which he at length 
gained; but there is no escape, the spectre 
has risen and followed him, whose livid fea- 
tures, added to the lateness of the hour and 
the stillness of the night, seem to conspire 
to deprive the poor doctor of the little 
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courage he has left ; his strength fails, the 
candle falls from his hand, and the terrible 
scene is now in complete darkness. 

The good doctor has, however, gained his 
apartment, and thrown himself on his bed ; 
but the fearful spectre has still followed 
him—it has caught him, and seizes hold of 
his feet with both hands. At this climax of 
terror the doctor loudly exclaimed, “ Who- 
ever you are, leave me!” Atgthis the 
spectre let go its hold, and moaned feebly 
these words; “Pity, good hangman! have 
pity on me!” The good doctor now dis- 
covered the mystery, and regained by little 
and little his composure. He explained to 
the criminal, who had so narrowly escaped 
death, who he was, and prepared to call up 
some of his family. 

“Do you, then, wish to destroy me?!” 
exclaimed the criminal. “If I am discov- 
ered, my adventure will become public, and 
I shall be brought to the scaffold a second 
time. In the name of humanity, save me 
from death !” 

The good doctor then rose and procured 
alight; he muffled his unexpected visitor 
in an old dressing-gown; and having made 
him take some restoring cordial, testified a 
desire to know what crime had brought him 
to the scaffold. 

He was a deserter. 

The good doctor did not well know what 
means to employ to save the poor creature. 
He could not keep him in his house, and to 
turn him out would be to expose him to 
certain death, The only way, then, was to 
get him into the country; so having made 
him dress himself in some old clothes which 
the kind doctor selected from his wardrobe, 
he left town early, accompanied by his pro- 
tégé, whom he represented as an assistant 
in a difficult case upon which he had been 
called in, 

When they had got into the open country 
the wretched creature threw himself at the 
feet of his benefactor and liberator, to whom 
he swore an eternal gratitude; and the gen- 
erous doctor having relieved his wants by 
a small sum of money, the grateful creature 
left him with many blessings and prayers 
for his happiness. 

About twelve years after this occurrence 
Dr. B——— had occasion to visit Amster- 
dam. Having gone one day to the bank, 
he was accosted by a well-dressed man— 
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one who had been pointed out to him as one 
of the most opulent merchants of the city. 

The merchant asked him politely if he 
were not Dr. B—— of London, and on 
his answering him in the affirmative, press- 
ed him to dine at his house: which invita- 
tion the worthy doctor accepted. On ar- 
riving at the merchant’s house, he was 
shown into an elegant apartment, where a 
most charming woman and two lovely chil- 
dren welcomed him in the most friendly 
manner ; which reception surprised him the 
more, coming from persons he had never 
before met. 

After dinner the merchant, having taken 
him into his counting-house, seized his hand, 
and having pressed it with friendly warmth, 
said to him,— 

“Do you not recollect me {” 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“Well, then, I remember you well, and 
your features will never be obliterated from 
my memory—for to you I owe my life. 
Do you not remember the poor deserter ¢ 
On leaving you I went to Holland. Writing 
a good hand, and being a good accountant, 
I soon obtained a situation as clerk in a 
merchant’s office. My good conduct and 
zeal soon gained for me the confidence of 
my employer and the affections of his 
daughter. When he retired from business, 
T succeeded him, and became his son-in- 
law; but without you, without your care, 
without your generous assistance, I should 
not have lived to enjoy so much happiness. 
Generous man! consider henceforth my 
house, my fortune, and myself as wholly 
yours,” 

The kind doctor was affected even to 
tears; and both these happy beings parti- 
cipated in the most delightful expression of 
their feelings, which were soon shared by 
the merchant’s interesting family who came 
to join them, 





From “Sharpe’s Magazine,” 


Steam-auigatian. 


Bur let us turn our attention to our trans- 
atlantic friends, and we shall find that they 
have not been backward to lend their aid 
in promoting the accomplishment of naviga- 
tion by steam. The aspect of the physical 
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features of the United States of America 
must itself have been a strong incentive to 
the prosecution of this art. There was the 
spectacle of their majestic rivers, which ought 
to have been (and now are) such valuable 
instruments of interaal intercourse, then com- 
paratively useless for such a purpose. The 
navigation of these noble waters was beset 
with difficulties, for it was only with extreme 
labor that boats could return against the 
stream; the voyage up the river Mississippi 
from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, a distance 
of 2,000 miles, only being accomplished by 
many efforts of rowing, and warping by 
successive lines fixed to the trees, and oc- 
cupying a period of from four to nine months 
—a distance now achieved in a few days. 
One class of boatmen, indeed, on the Missis- 
sippi, dropped down to New Orleans from 
the interior with their produce in arks, 
fastened only by wooden bolts, which they 
unbuilt at the end of the voyage, and after 


‘selling the timber, they returned home slow- 


ly overland, 

As early as the year 1783, James Rum- 
sey and John Fitch conducted experiments 
on steam-ships in America, Rumsey ex- 
plained his project of steam-navigation to 
General Washington in 1784, and shortly 
afterwards Fitch exhibited a model of his 
proposed boat to the general. Not long 
after this period, Oliver Evans prosecuted 
the same study, but John Fitch undoubtedly 
produced the first steamboat in the United 
States. He was born at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, where he was apprenticed to a 
watchmaker, and before the revolutionary 
war he had established himself in the 
business of clock-making, and engraving and 
repairing muskets, at New Brunswick, in 
New Jersey. When this State was overrun 
by the British troops, he retired to the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, where he employed 
himself in repairing guns for the American 
army. He himself states that when the 
idea first occurred to him of propelling 
boats by the force of condensed vapor, “he 
did not know that there was such a thing as 
a steam-engine in existence.” In 1788, he 
obtained a patent for the application of 
steam to navigation in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
&ec., and succeeded by unwearied exertion 
in interesting about twenty persons in his 
plan, and inducing them to take shares of 
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fifty dollars each. The company was form- 
ed under his State patents, the proceedings 
of which have ben recorded by Dr. Thorn- 
ton, a principal shareholder. He says: 
“We worked incessantly at the boat to 
bring it to perfection, and some account of 
our labors may be seen in the travels of 
Brissot de Warville in this country ; and un- 
der the disadvantages of never having seen a 
steam-engine on the principles contemplated, 
of not having a single engineer in our com- 
pany, or pay, (we made engineers of com- 
mon blacksmiths,) and after expending many 
thousand dollars, the boat did not exceed 
three miles an hour.” Many of the share- 
holders were discouraged, and wished to 
abandon the project, but Dr. Thornton and 
a few others undertook to attain a speed of 
eight miles an hour within eighteen months, 
or forfeit all the expenditure on failing. 

These terms were accepted, and a second 
experiment was made. Dr. Thornton says: 
“I was among the number who proceeded, 
and in less than twelve months we were 
ready for the experiment ; a mile was meas- 
ured in Front-street, (or Water-street,) Phila- 
delphia ; every precaution was taken before 
witnesses, the time was shown to all, the 
experiments were declared to be fairly 
made, and the boat was found to go at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, or one mile 
within the eighth of an hour.” This boat 
was built in 1787, and subsequently accom- 
plished eighty miles in one day. Governor 
Miffling, attended by the council of Penn- 
sylvania, came in procession, and presented 
to the company a superb silk flag, prepared 
expressly for the occasion, and containing 
the arms of Pennsylvania. About this time 
Mr. Fitch visited France, hoping to introduce 
his invention into that country. This hope 
was disappointed, owing to the unhappy 
state of France, then plunged in the horrors 
of the Revolution. On his return to America 
he made improvements in his boat, but was 
unable to obtain the necessary means for 
perfecting his invention. Disheartened and 
impoverished, he abandoned himself for the 
temporary alleviation of his distresses to 
excessive indulgence in strong drink, and 
“retiring to Pittsburg, he ended his days by 
plunging into the Alleghany.” 

Rumsey, a native of Virginia, came to 
London, where he was backed by a wealthy 
American merchant, and obtained the sup- 
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port of some enterprising citizens, who de- 
frayed the expenses of his experiments. 
Unfortunately, the death of Rumsey occur- 
red when his steamboat was nearly com- 
pleted, after two years spent in prepara- 
tions, but his supporters launched the ves- 
sel in February, 1793, when she was found 
capable, by repeated trials on the Thames, 
of attaining the speed of four knots an hour 
against wind and tide. A boat constructed 
in 1804, by John Cox Stevens, propelled 
by a screw, on the principle of the common 
smoke-jack, travelled with equal velocity, 
and for a short distance maintained even 
seven miles an hour. Mr. Stevens, jun., 
conducted this vessel from the Hudson to 
the Delaware, thus performing the first sea- 
voyage that was made in any steamboat. 
Although Mr. Stevens spent sixteen years of 
his life, and 20,000 dollars upon his experi- 
ments, they never yielded him any personal 
advantage ; and Robert Fulton died in em- 
barrassed circumstances, though his name 
is the one chiefly associated with the prac- 
tical introduction of steamboats, and he it 
was who constructed the first vessel of that 
class employed for public accommodation. 

Fulton’s father was a native of Ayrshire, 
but he was himself born in America, “He 
was brought up,’ Mr. Bell says, “in the 
line of a painter, and was an excellent 
hand-sketcher, and likewise a good minia- 
ture-painter. He was not brought up an 
engineer, but was employed to come to this 
country to take drawings of our cotton and 
other machinery ; that led him to become a 
civil engineer, and he was quick in his uptake 
of any thing.” Chancellor Livingston was 
his great patron, and aided him in building 
his first boat, which was named the Cler- 
mont, after the chancellor’s country-seat. 
His success drew from his biographer, Cad- 
wallader Colden, the following magnificent 
poetical peroration :— 

“ A bird hatched on the Hudson will soon 
people the floods of the Wolga; and cyg- 
nets descended from an American swan will 
glide along the surface of the Caspian Sea. 
Then the hoary genius of Asia, high-throned 
upon the peaks of Caucasus, his moist eye 
glistening while it glances over the ruins of 
Babylon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, and Palmy- 
ra, shall bow with grateful reverence to 
the inventive spirit of the Western World.” 

The first “ American swan,” whose meta- 
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phorical progeny were to curl their smoke, 
if not their necks, above the Caspian wa- 
ters, first sought its native element on the 
Hudson river, from the building-yard of 
Charles Brown, in August, 1807. After 
some improvements in the arrangement of 
the paddles, the steamboat built by Living- 
ston and Fulton was advertised to start 
for Albany from New York on a certain 
afternoon, Fulton’s narrative to Judge 
Story, in his own words, will best describe 
this voyage. “ When I was building my 
first steamboat,” he said, “the project was 
viewed by the public at New York either 
with indifference or contempt, as a visionary 
scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but 
they were shy. They listened with patience 
to my explanations, but with a settled cast 
of incredulity on their countenances. I felt 
the full force of the lamentation of the 
poet— 


“¢Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


“As I had occasion to pass daily to and 
from the building-yard while my boat was 
in progress, I have often loitered, unknown, 
near the idle groups of strangers gathering 
in little circles, and heard various inquiries 
as to the object of this new vehicle, The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, sneer, 
or ridicule. The loud laugh rose at my ex- 
pense ; the dry jest, the wise calculation of 
losses and expenditure ; the dull but endless 
repetition of ‘the Fulton folly! Never did 
a single encouraging remark, a bright hope, 
or a warm wish cross my path. 

“ At length the day arrived when the ex- 
periment was to be made. To me it was a 
most trying and interesting occasion. I 
wanted many friends to go on board and 
witness the first successful trip. Many of 
them did me the favor to attend, as a mat- 
ter of personal respect ; but it was manifest 
they did it with reluctance, fearing’ to be 
partakers of my mortification, and not of 
my triumph. I was well aware that, in my 
case, there were many reasons to doubt of 
my own success, The machinery was new, 
and ill-made; many parts of it were con- 
structed by mechanics unacquainted with 
such work ; and unexpected difficulties might 
reasonably be presumed to present them- 
selves from other causes. The moment ar- 
rived in which the word was to be given for 


the vessel to move. My friends were in groups 
on the deck. There was anxiety mixed 
with fear among them. They were silent, 
sad, and weary. I read in their looks noth- 
ing but disaster, and almost repented of 
my efforts. The signal was given, and the 
boat moved on a short distance, and then 
stopped, and became immovable. To the 
silence of the preceding moment now suc- 
ceeded murmurs of discontent and agitation 
and whispers and shrugs. I could hear dis- 
tinctly repeated, ‘I told you so,—it is a 
foolish scheme. I wish we were well out of 
it’ I elevated myself upon a platform, and 
addressed the assembly. I stated that I 
knew not what was the matter ; but if they 
would be quiet, and indulge me for half an 
hour, I would either go on, or abandon the 
voyage for that time. This short respite 
was conceded without objection. I went 
below, and examined the machinery, and 
discovered that the cause was a slight mal- 
formation of some of the work. In a short 
period it was obviated. The boat was put 
again in motion; she continued to move on. 
All were still incredulous;—none seemed 
willing to trust the evidence of their own 
senses, We left the fair city of New York; 
we passed though the romantic and ever- 
varying scenery of the Highlands; we de- 
scried the clustering houses of Albany ; we 
reached its shores; yet even then imagina- 
tion superseded the force of fact. Jt was 
doubted if it could be done again, or if, in 
any case, it could be made of any great 
value !” 

Perhaps the severest struggles of genius 
are the contentions with unsympathizing 
and unreasoning incredulity which the sons 
of science have continually to undergo. On 
his return to New York, Mr. Fulton pub- 
lished the following account of his voyage 
in “The American Citizen,” addressing the 
editor of that journal :— 


“Sim,—I arrived this afternoon at four 
o'clock in the steamboat from Albany. As 
the success of my experiment gives me great 
hopes that such boats may be rendered of 
great importance to my country, to prevent 
erroneous opinions, and give some satisfac- 
tion to the friends of useful improvements, 
you will have the goodness to publish the 
following statement of facts :— 

“T left New York on Monday at 1 o'clock, 
and arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chan- 








cellor Livingston, at 1 o'clock on Tuesday ; 
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—time 24 hours, distance 110 miles. On 

Wednesday, I left the Chancellor’s at 9 in 

the morning, and arrived at Albany at 5 in 

. the afternoon ;—distance 40 miles; time 8 

hours ; equal to nearly 5 miles an hour, cc. 
“ (Signed) R. Futon.” 


Thus this journey of 150 miles was ac- 
complished in the space of thirty-two 
hours, a distance now occupying consider- 
ably less than ten. The Clermont, or North 
River, as she was also called, was 130 feet 
in length, and 164 feet in breadth. The en- 
gine, made by Boulton & Watt, was of 18 
horse power ; the boiler of which was 20 
feet long, 7 feet deep, and 8 feet broad ; the 
cylinder being 24 inches in diameter, and 
the stroke of the piston 4 feet. She contin- 
ued to run between New York and Albany, 
and was soon crowded with passengers ; but 
the Clermont was not suffered to navigate 
the Hudson unmolested; for the boatmen 
plying on the stream, fearing that the in- 
truder would ultimately supersede their 
slower craft, purposely ran foul of her, 
seeking to inflict damage; and so perseve- 
ring were these attempts, that the legislature 
found it necessary to enact a law “ to punish, 
by fine and imprisonment, any person who 
attempted to destroy or injure her.” Perhaps 
the boatmen sought also to retaliate for the 
alarm they suffered on her first appearance, 
which is thus related by C. Colden:— 

“On her passage from New York to Al- 
bany, the Clermont excited the astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of the shores of the 
river, many of whom had never heard even 
of an engine, much less of a steamboat. 
She was described by some, who had indis- 
tinctly seen her passing in the night, as a 
monster moving on the waters, defying the 
winds and tides, and breathing flame and 
smoke. She had the most terrific appear- 
ance from other vessels which were naviga- 
ting the river when she was making her 
passage. The first steamboat (as others yet 
do) used dry pine-wood for fuel, which 
sends forth a column of flame several feet 
above the flue; and whenever the fire is 
stirred, a shower of sparks fly off, which in 
the night have a brilliant and beautiful ap- 
pearance. This uncommon light first at- 


tracted the attention of the crews of other 

vessels, Notwithstanding the wind and tide 

were adverse to its approach, they saw with 

astonishment that it was rapidly advancing 
11 
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towards them; and when it came so near 
as that the noise of the machinery and the 
paddles was heard, the crews, in some in- 
stances, shrank beneath their decks from the 
terrific sight, and others left their vessels to 
go on shore; others, again, prostrated them- 
selves, and besought Providence to protect 
them from the approach of the horrible 
monster, which was marching on the tides, 
and lighting its path by the fires which it 
vomited.” 

Fulton was by no means the inventor, but 
he was the successful introducer of steam- 
boats. He had frequently inspected the 
Charlotte Dundas of Symington, while she 
was lying at Lock Sixteen ; and had adopted 
Symington’s invention. The engine itself 
he purchased of Messrs. Boulton & Watt, it 
is said under an assumed name: and for the 
forms and proportions of his vessel, he was 
indebted to the calculations of Colonel Beau- 
foy. After the Clermont there followed in 
succession from Brown's Yard, the Raritan, 
the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the 
Fire Fly. Before his death, which took 
place in 1815, Fulton had the satisfaction of 
seeing steam-navigation introduced in both 
the old and new hemispheres. Thirty years 
after his first experiment on the Hudson, it 
was computed that 1,300 steamboats had 
been built in the United States, of which 
260 had been lost by various accidents. The 
first explosion, an example since so widely 
and fearfully followed in America, is be- 
lieved to have occurred in the Washington, 
on the Ohio river, in the year 1816. 

A profound thought, issuing from tae se- 
cluded study of some deep thinker, ofttimes 
has conferred more benefits upon the world 
than the life-performances of its most ener- 
getic actors. Yet to a casual observer the 
quiet scholar would be an object of incom- 
parably inferior interest to the successful 
practitioner. So Symington’s Charlotte 
Dundas, laid up at Lock Sixteen, might 
have been regarded by careless spectators 
as a useless abortion. This vessel was, 
however, the germ of steam-navigation in 
America as well asin Europe. We have 
seen that the first practical American steam- 
vessel, the Clermont, originated in -Fulton’s 
inspection of the Charlotte Dundas, and in 
like manner the first boat of this description 
used for the service of the public in Great 
Britain, was built by Bell, after the same 
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model. Indeed, Symington’s vessel is pro- 
nounced “ superior in its mechanical ar- 
rangements to either Fulton’s Clermont, or 
Bell’s Comet.” 

It would appear that the American was 
indebted to Mr. Bell for the attraction of his 
attention to his successful pursuit. The 
latter had fruitlessly endeavored to excite 
the interest of the British government in 
his experiments ; first in 1800, afterwards 
in 1803, and again in 1813. Conscious of 
the valuable results which would accrue 
from the employment of steam as a ship- 
propelling power, he explained his object to 
many foreign governments, including that 
of the United States: and the last-named 
government, when he explained the great 
utility that steam-navigation would be to 
them on their rivers, they appointed Mr. 
Fulton, as he states in a letter written, in 
1824, to John Macneil, Esq., of Glasgow, to 
correspond with him; “soin that way,” he 
concludes, “the Americans got their in- 
sight from your humble servant, Henry 
Bell.” 

This gentleman, a native of Helensburgh, 
completed his first vessel on the 18th of 
January, 1812. He built it of 40 feet keel, 
and 104 feet beam, and fitted it with an 
engine of three horse power. She was 
named the Comet, (because a comet had 
appeared that year, in the northwest part of 
Scotland,) and was established on the Clyde 
as a passage-boat between Glasgow and 
Greenock. At first the speculation did not 
prove very profitable to the proprietors, the 
expenses being scarcely cleared during the 
first year; “for so great,” says Bell, “ was 
the prejudice against steamboat navigation, 
by the hue and cry raised by the fly-boat 
and coach proprietors, that for the first six 
months very few would venture in her. But 
in the course of the winter of 1812, as she 
had plied all the year, she began to gain 
credit; as passengers were carried twenty- 
four miles as quick as by the coaches, and 
at a third of the expense, besides being 
warm and comfortable. But even after all, 
I wasa great loser that year. In the second 
year I made her a jaunting boat all over the 
coasts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, to 
show the public the advantage of steam- 
navigation over the other mode of sailing.” 
The voyage was accomplished in three hours 
and a half, and the fares demanded were 





three shillings for the second, and four for 
the best cabin. 

After the efficiency of the Comet became 
apparent, the number of travellers speedily 
increased ; for whereas previously eighty up 
and eighty down formed the average num- 
ber of passengers, four years afterwards, as 
Stuart informs us, “it was not unusual for 


‘five or six hundred persons daily to enjoy the 


healthful amusement of a water excursion, 
and the enchanting beauties of the Clyde.” 
Emulation was soon excited by this success in 
many parts of the kingdom: the efficacy of 
steamboats was fully established, and they 
quickly multiplied. In 1812 there was “ but 
one in the United Kingdom, the solitary 
Comet; in 1820 there were 43; in 1830 
there were 315; in 1840 they numbered 824; 
and in 1848 they had increased to 1,100; 
when their aggregate length, it has been cal- 
culated, was 125,283 feet, their aggregate 
breadth 19,741 feet, their aggregate tonnage 
255,371 tons, and their aggregate of horse- 
power 92,862. Among other enterprises, 
Mr. Lawrence of Bristol introduced a steam- 
boat on the Severn, which he afterwards 
conveyed to London, to ply on the Thames ; 
but met with so much opposition from the 
watermen, who dreaded such a powerful ri- 
val, that he was compelled to withdraw his 
vessel, which was subsequently sent to 
Spain, 

Obstacles of this nature could no more be 
tolerated on the Thames than on the Hudson ; 
and accordingly, Mr. Dawson, who had pre- 
viously experimented in Ireland, established 
a steamboat on that river in 1818, to run 
between London and Gravesend. She was 
named the Margery, and started daily from 
the Dundee Arms, Wapping. Her wheels 
were uncovered, and afforded a famous sub- 
ject of ridicule to the watermen by their 
tremendous splashing. Sometimes by col- 
lision these wheels were broken, and the 
vessel was delayed for an “hour or 80,” 
“before a jury duck-foot could be fitted, and, 
perhaps, before another mile was done, there 
was another break and another stoppage.” 
This steamer was not well supported; she 
had many disadvantages in her construction, 
not the least of which was “ shooting off” not 
only steam but boiling water, which inflicted 
severe scalds ; and after ashort trial, she was 
abandoned as a failure. The Old Thames, 
and afterwards the Majestic, succeeded the 
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Margery, and river steamboats soon became 
general. 

These earlier ones occupied, it is true, 
from five to seven hours in their transit 
from London to Gravesend, but even this 
speed was an improvement upon the rates 
achieved by the sailing-boats, which occu- 
pied four-and-twenty hours, and sometimes 
a day and a half in effecting the voyage. 
The old “ tilt-boats” are still remembered, 
which were exactly like the present Trinity 
House ballast-lighters. These “were suc- 
ceeded by the Dundee boats,” as quoted in 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, “ which, as 
fast sailers, were the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who witnessed the improvement. 
They were, however, of the most incon- 
venient nature, as the passengers were fre- 
quently not only called upon to embark in 
the middle of the night, in order to have 
the first of the flood, and after tacking and 
beating about, together with sometimes too 
much wind, sometimes too little wind, or 
none at all, besides being huddled in a low 
inconvenient cabin, were frequently, after 
being six or eight hours on the water, com- 
pelled to land at Woolwich, Blackwall, or 
Greenwich, and then have to find their way 
in the best manner they could to the me- 
tropolis.” The distance (thirty-one miles) 
is now performed in less than an hour and 
a half. The rate of increase in the num- 
ber of river-steamers has been as follows: 
In 1820 there were only four; in 1835 
they equalled forty-three in number; and 
in the present year (1850) they have in- 
creased to sixty-nine. We learn from a 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
that these steamers perform 120 trips daily 
up and down the river, the average number 
of passengers each run being 1,280, and the 
average amount paid during the season in 
transit by river-steamers exceeding 255,- 
1701, These boats have conveyed during 
the six months this year of “the season,” 
which is supposed to begin on Easter Mon- 
day, no fewer than 27,955,200 passengers ; 
the amount thus expended, as we have 
seen, exceeding a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. Nearly 800 persons are now em- 
ployed in the steam-navigation of the 
Thames, and it is calculated that on this 
river no less than 8,280 miles are performed 
daily by river steamboats. 

In the mean time, steam-navigation has 





not been confined to rivers. Steam-vessels 
were soon adventured, and with complete 
success, upon the performance of dangerous 
coasting voyages, connecting all the chief 
ports in the kingdom ; and were boldly and 
safely steered across Dover Straits and the 
Irish and St. George’s Channels, But the 
noblest triumph is the successful navigation 
of the Atlantic Ocean, realizing to some ex- 
tent that bridge of nations which lends 
such material aid in uniting all countries 
into one nation, one kindred, one tongue. 
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OLp man, old man, come tarry awhile, 
There is something I fain would ask of thee ; 
For thy hands are thin and thy lips fall in, 
And thou’st been a long time in the world, I 
see, 


Thy back is bowed and thy forehead is ploughed, 
Thou’st a tapering chin and a sunken cheek; 
Oh! thou hast been long in the mortal throng, 
So tarry, and give me the wisdom I seek, 
e 
Of all thou hast marked and all thou hast met 
In wide Creation’s curious host, 
Cé@e tell me, I say, through thy pilgrim way, 
What is it called up thy wonder most? 


“Tl tell you full soon,” quoth the gray old man, 
“Though, methinks, you might be as wise as I; 

It is not the moon,” quoth the gray old man, 
“Nor the rolling sun, nor the azure sky: 


“There is that which can change with swifter 
might 
Than the orb that maketh the ghost-hour fair ; 
There is that which gloweth with warmer light 
Than the crimson globe in the purple air, 


“It is not the main with its rushing tides, 
Fitful in fury and curbless in will ; 

Nor the black ravine with its iron sides, 
Nor the pathless peak of the mountain bill. 


“There is that which taketh its own wild course, 
In madder mood than the raging waves; 

There is that which makes the fissured rocks 
With harder walls and darker caves. 


“ There’s a loftier thing than the hills that spring, 
Though, perchance, ’tis alone in its daring height; 
There’s a loftier thing than the eagle king, 
And it striketh out with a bolder flight. 
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“It is not the wolf, nor the tiger dam, 
With red fangs laved in their reeking food ; 
There is that which drains and laps from the veins, 
Fiercer in preying and fonder of blood. 


“it is not the worm that dwelleth in shade, 
Leaving its slime as it travelleth slow ; 

There is that which is bound to the dusty ground, 
More abjectly crawling—more meanly low. 


“ It is not the sweet bird that dies in its nest, 
Pining to miss its chosen love; 

For I have seen truth and affection rest 
In a deeper fount than the faith of the dove. 


“It is not the snake in the jungled brake, 
Crushing and stinging with venomed fold; 

There is that which coils with deadlier toils, 
Griping its victim with firmer hold. 


“I have measured the star,” quoth the gray old 
man, 
“ And can guess what its limits in space may be; 
I have found how far,” quoth the gray old man, 
“The lead will sink in the ‘deep, deep sea.’ 


“ But there is that which hath baffled my skill, 
Though my brain to the task was closely set ; 

I have watched and sought with right good-will, 
But its power and depth { know not yet. 


“Tis an Etna burning with demon hate, 
Tis an Eden breathing devotion’s sigh; 

Tis a tyrant wielding the sceptre of state, 
*Tis a crouching slave 9 a gentle eye. 


“It panteth to claim the laurel of Fame; 

It starteth in chase of the daisies of spring ; 
It labors in search of a deathless name ; 

It runneth a race with a painted wing. 


“Tt hath fouler blots than the leper’s spots; 
It leapeth in freedom, nobly pure ; 
It quails at the touch of a careless word ; 
It can stretch to the rack-rope and bravely 
endure. 


“It yieldeth the fire that hallows the lyre, 
It formeth the poet’s rich key-note ; 
It nerveth the murderer’s lurking hand 
To clutch the knife and grapple the throat. 


“Tt doeth in mercy the deeds divine, 
It works in oppression accursed and cold ; 
It stands unbribed by an Eastern mine— 
For a ducat of dross ’tis bought and sold. 


“Oh! ’tis a mazy and mystic thing ; 
It deceiveth my trust and foileth my lore. 

I am watching it still with a right good-will, 
But it winneth my wonder more and more. 


“T am waning away,” quoth the gray old man, 
“ My sands are few—I shall soon depart; 

But, while I stay,” quoth the gray old man— 
“T shall marvel most at the human heart.” 





From “ Punch.” 


Puuch’s Sermons ta Cradesmen, 


TO THE CONFECTIONER. 





For who that looketh on the books, 
It saith—confection of cooks, 

A man him should well advise 
How he it took ; and in what wise. 





Tux text, my friends, comes from the ink- 
horn of a Joun Gower, whose pinch of dust 
—should a pinch remain—is to be found in 
the vaults of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Hard 
upon five hundred years ago, Joun Gowsr 
delivered himself of this fling at the con- 
fectionery of the fourteenth century. Now, 
had Joun Gower lived on the last sixth of 
January, it is mightily to be feared that, 
pondering a twelfth cake of temp. Vic., he 
would have dealt a yet stronger thwack at 
the confection of our day than at the blane- 
manger and comfits eaten in the time of the 
Seconp Ricwarp. 

Now, in those days, arsenic was a mystery. 
Whereas, my friends,—and if a guilty Con- 
fectioner be among you, let him at once 
make a clear breast of it to the accusing 
spirit, that, though it now and then takes a 
long nap in the bosom of the evil-doer, will 
nevertheless, like a teething child, ery out 
again most lustily,—let him, I say, with 
sinking knees and perpendicular locks, con- 
fess that he knows arsenic as a thing com- 
mon in his business ; that he is familiar with 
arsenite of copper ; that he has acquaintance 
with chromate of lead; that he has taken 
in his hand a felonious matter—felonious, 
for falsely used—called blue verditer. 

My friends, consider a Twelfth Cake. 
Look at it, clothed in sugar—virgin sugar— 
yet untasted by the lips of man. Consider 
and admire the images that, to the outward 
eye, are as the rich and happy ones of the 
earth, made for sweetness ; purity, their ped- 
estal; and beneath them a mine of wealth. 
Think of that Twelfth Cake, below its sac- 
charine crust ; and what is it but a miniature 
resemblance of the bowels of the earth, 
with candied lemon-peel for Californian gold, 
glowing raisins for topazes, and blanched 
almonds for onyx ? 

But, my friends, our present discourse is 
with the e#frnals of the Cake—with the 
outward accidents of the cake. Here, we 
have brought a cake with us. See; we 
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place it before you. Behold the images; 
consider the flowers that besprinkle and 
deck the cake; flowers that, like Alpine 
buds, brighten even the snow. 

Come forth, you trembling Confectioner ! 
Stand up among the body of our hundred 
thousand audience ; and listen to your ac- 
cusers, For here they are, half-a-dozen of 
them. 

Behold, my friends! Waving this goose- 
quill—a relic from the wing of Merlin’s 
Michaelmas dinner—gently waving it above 
the head of every image ; we give to the paste 
or plaster, vitality and speech. Every image 
is now sentient and iritellectual: not a 
whit more so, the Lord Chancellor of Lilli- 
put. We will first—to the amazement of that 
guilty 9Confectioner—question the Grand 
Turk here. Though no taller—as you per- 
ceive—than our forefinger, his Seignorship 
will answer with all the brains of a life- 
guardsman, and, we hope, in endurable En- 
glish, 

May it please your Sublimity to tell us, 
—were you present at your own birth ? 

Grand Turk. I was; and know all about 
myself. There is but one Confectioner and— 

Stop—stop! Answer, and make no com- 
ment. Of what are you composed ? 

Grand Turk. Plaster, or chalk: and— 
and— 

Speak out, my little Mussulman, 

Grand Turk. And poison. Yes, poison. 
You see something very green about me, do 
you not ¢ . 

We do: your turban. As a descendant 
of Manomet, your turban is, of course, green ; 
it is the prophetic color. Proceed. 

Grand Turk, But green is the promise 
of life—the color of new existence, Now, 
my green is the hue of death; the tint of 
the grave. My turban has not the innocence 
of the leaf of the rose-bushes of Paradise, 
but is the greenness of copper. 

That will do. Stand aside. We will 
now examine this image of a Sailor. He 
has a frank and joyous look. In his right- 
hand, he waves his straw-hat, invitingly, as 
he would call all the company to come and 
slice the cake; and then, his pointed foot 
declares him ready for a rattling dance, con- 
temptuous of cockcrow. See; we wave the 
goose-quill over him—and see, my friends, 
how the smiles fade from his face; what a 
melancholy look it has; and behold with 
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what a sorrowful air he twitches the waist- 
band of his trousers ! 

Now, Jack Biscuit, what do you know of 
yourself? 

Jack, Know, your honor? I’m ashamed 
of what I know, and I can’t help it. Lord 
love your honor, there’s no more o’ the real 
thing in my looks than in the red ochre of 
Portsmouth Moit,—or—— 

There, that will do, Jack. Leave Ports- 
mouth, and consider the company you are 
in, That is a very fine jacket of yours— 
eh! Joun Biscurr—very fine ? 

Jack, Fine! Well, my dear eyes, there 
Was never—no never—a purser that would 
have the heart to rig out a seaman as ’m 
rigged by that lubber of a cake-maker. 
You'd think this innocent blue, wouldn’t 
you’—Innocent as the blue eye of Ply- 
mouth Mary, when, as I remember-—— 

Come Jack, fling the starting brine from 
your eyes; give another tranquilizing twitch 
to your waistband, and proceed. Then that 
blue jacket of yourss— 

Jack, Hangs out false colors : isn’t true 
blue at all. No; I’m pison—the blue is— 
is—avast a bit! yes, I have it ; the blue is 
cabinet of copper, and—— 

Carbonate of copper, Jonn. 

Jack. All’s one, your honor ; it isn’t the 
word that pisons, but the thing. Well, and 
you didn’t know what I’ve suffered all these 
holidays. 

Go on, good fellow—go on, by all means. 
Out with your history. 

Jack. Well, you see, I’ve served aboard 
another cake afore this—a cake that was 
only half cut and went back agin; and 
then I was drafted to whereI am. Well, I 
was standing on my first cake, keeping 
watch o’ the company, when a youngster 
comes on the sly, and lays hold on me, and 
afore you could toss a can, has my head and 
shoulders right down to my jacket, in its 
mouth, Well, I knowing I was rank pison 
as far as that, and not being able to say 
nothing, felt I was doing murder without 
helping it. Well, at the minute, a blessed 
old lady, with a bough-pot in her cap, comes 
with her gown rustling along—like the tide 
drawing the shingle—and snatches me out 
o’ the youngster’s mouth, clapping me down 
with a slam upon the cake, right as I was 
afore. Well, you can’t think how I felt. 
Oh, your honor— 
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That will do, Jack. Such emotion does 
honor to the whole British Navy, the Ad- 
miralty, perhaps, included. That will do. 
Come, your hat in your hand; and your toe 
pointed for the hornpipe as before: very 
good; thank you. 

Our last witness shall be this Lady Im- 
age. She looks a Circassian ; but—with a 
touch of the goose-feather—we no doubt 
shall understand her. There, now, Madam, 
what do you know of twelfth cakes and 
their ornaments—what of confectionery— 


shop confectionery, in general? Speak, 
Buwsvu. 
Bulbul. Know, Mr. Punch! I should 


think I did know more than enough—a 
great deal more, I look very fine, and very 
innocent—as in my mind and words I am— 
but the dress, Mr. Punch; the dress! I 
was almost about to say—goodness forgive 
—but I'd rather have no dress at all than 
be fitted out with nasty poisons, A rattle- 
snake in its summer skin isn’t more venom- 
ous than I feel myself to be. Look at these 
green shoes—they’re some sort of poison of 
zinc: and you'd think this an innocent yel- 
low scarf? Bless you! it’s chromate of 
lead. And this red petticoat; why it’s 
sulphuret of mercury! And this trimming 
of 

That will do, Madam. You remind us of 
the young woman—the story is in the 
“Gesta;” understand us, not the Jester— 
who was purposely fed upon poisons, and 
then married to an unsuspecting prince. 
The bridal kiss was his first and last. 
Really, you are a very dangerous person. 

Bulbul, What, 1? Well, then, you'll be 
pleased to blame the Confectioner. And if 
you come to that, just observe that flower 
on the cake. It looks like a beautiful 
fuchsia, I believe? Well, it’s full of arsenic 
—no poisoned rat was ever fuller. And— 
I do assure you—and upon my word—and 
as true as I am here— 

There—we have waved the goose-feather, 
and the Lady Image is fixed and silent. 
But— 

Master Confectioner, take with you this 
poison-flower. And when you are about to 
deck jellies, to make bon-bons, and to adorn 
cakes—take heed that the seeming flower 
is not a churchyard weed—a thing of the 
grave. And further, Master Confectioner, 
if you must have images, let them be harm- 
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less ; that their unsuspecting little worship- 
pers may’ taste saffron or cochineal, at the 
worst, and not, in their confiding innocence, 
taste death. 





From “ Barncastle’s Voyage to China.” 


Chinese Gxecutions, 


ANorHER morning’s excursion was to the 
execution ground, two miles from the fac- 
tories, and not far from the river; there is 
some difficulty in finding it out, servants not 
liking to escort ‘you to such places, and 
actually refusing to do so, At last we came 
upon the spot, which is the wide part of a 
populous street, with a wall one side, and a 
row of potteries on the other. A narrow 
shed, about fifteen feet long and four wide, 
covered with bamboos and open in front, 
with a plank about a foot high from the 
ground, contains, exposed to publig view, the 
heads of criminals, in all the stages of decom- 
position, up to the most recent date. I should 
think that there could not have been less 
than forty, as they formed two layers, filling 
the entire space of ground inclosed in the 
shed. The offensive smell prevented me 
from making more minute observations, but 
I noticed all the tails were cut off, which is 
done before beheading. Half-a-dozen large, 
wooden crooses, for strangling, which is the 
punishment for certain offences, were stand- 
ing against fhe wall, beyond the shed. 

Hearing from my servant that an Ameri- 
can missionary lived near this spot, I called 
on him to know a little more about it, as so 
many rumors of executions of from twenty 
to thirty people taking place daily, did not 
appear to me to be well founded. The 
Rev. T. Ball has lived for many years here, 
keeps a missionary school, and has taken 
much interest in the capital punishments. 
Having a converted native living with him, 
he has been able to gather the most correct 
information on the subject, and I am indebt- 
ed to him for the following remarks :—The 
population of the province of Kweng-tung 
contains twenty-nine millions of inhabitants, 
and all the criminals sentenced to death 
must be executed at Canton, the capital. 
The number averages from three to five 
hundred a year. The largest number, eight 
hundred, took place last year, probably 
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owing to the increase of piracy, and to the 
greater severity of the present Viceroy, 
Seu. This year, up to the present time, 
Oct. 1, 1849, the number was two hundred 
and eighty. The greatest number executed 
in one day was forty-nine—the smallest, 
one, The most usual number is from ten 
to twenty-five. The longest interval be- 
tween the days of execution, a month ; two 
or three times a week is not unusual. 

Nearly all the men are beheaded with a 
large sword; their hands being tied, they 
kneel down, with their faces towards Pekin, 
the Emperor’s residence, and the head is 
struck off at one blow. Women are 
strangled ; of these not more than one or 
two a year suffer. One woman, for par- 
ricide, was cut up into forty-eight pieces; 
the number of pieces varies from twelve 
to twenty-four, thirty-six, &c. One man 
was flogged to death with bamboos; many 
are beaten before execution, Most of these 
criminals are condemned by the local au- 
thorities; but a portion by order of the 
Emperor, doubtful cases being referred to 
him for decision, The executions often take 
place in the afternoon, but the time is un- 
certain, A mandarin of high judicial rank 
is always present, sitting behind a screen. 
Soldiers guard the appro»ches, and the 
crowd of rabble is very great. The heads 
are thrown under the shed, where they 
remain as a warning to the people, until 
they become bleached in the sun; the 
bodies can be carried off for interment by 
the friends, People are found to inhabit 
the houses opposite to this very receptacle 
of two or three scores of heads, the distance 
not being ten yards apart, and these san- 
guinary scenes enacted constantly under 
their eyes. 








From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal,” 


Che Watcher. 


In a dark room, in a ruined and wretched 
house, in one of the most filthy districts of a 
great city, a mother sat watching her sleep- 
ing babe. The infant was lying on.a hard 
pallet on the floor, and the mother was 
sitting beside it on a broken chair, plying 
her needle with eager haste, and occasional- 
ly pausing to look down at her babe or to 
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kiss it as it lay asleep. The child was pale 
and sickly, and in the close offensive air of 
the room it seemed to breathe painfully, and 
to inhale, with every pulse of its tender heart, 
the insidious principles of death and disso- 
lution. But not less pale and wan was the 
mother, who sat there watching; her fea- 
tures wore that blanched, unearthly hue, and 
that strange upward light was playing in 
her eyes, which spoke but too plainly that 
death was breathing on her. The room was 
lonely—very lonely—for there were no 
pictures to adorn its walls, scarcely any ar- 
ticles of common domestic use within it ; it 
was bare, almost unfurnished, dismal, and 
cold. The mother was engaged in making 
shirts, and the price which she received for 
them averaged two-pence-halfpenny each ; 
and it is said that by extraordinary exer- 
tions, for twenty hours out of twenty-four, 
the sum of three shillings may be earned 
weekly at such labor. Well, the pale, care- 
worn, suffering mother continued to atitch, 
stitch, anxiously from hour to hour, leaving 
off now and then to take her dying baby in 
her arms and to press it fondly to her 
breast, until the tide of her heart’s affection 
came stealing forth in tears; and recollect- 
ing that the next meal for herself and child 
must be earned by the continued labor of 
her jaded hands, she placed the infant on its 
bed, and again resumed her work. 

Thus many hours had passed in a silence 
broken only by the low moaning of the 
child, as it turned to and fro in the feeble 
expression of long-continued anguish, and 
the deep sighs of the mother as she gazed 
anxiously upon its fevered face, and saw the 
stamp of want and misery there in an ex- 
pression akin to the imbecility of years. 
At length the babe awoke, and the mother 
took it tenderly into her arms; she pressed 
it to her breast and kissed the cold dew 
from its forehead. And now she began to 
prepare her humble meal, she placed a few 
sticks of wood in the stove and lighted 
them, and placed an old broken kettle half 
filled with water upon them ; and then ar- 
ranged two cups and saucers on a small 
tray, and took a portion of a loaf from a 
shelf above. While waiting for the water to 
boil she gave her child some food; and she 
had scarcely began to do this when a heavy 
and unsteady step was heard upon the 
threshold. Her heart leaped with fear, and 
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she trembled like a moonlight shadow. A 
creature somewhat in the semblance of a 
man staggered into the room, and threw 
himself down upon the pallet where the 
child had just been sleeping. 

“ Charles, Charles, do not, for God’s sake, 
treat me thus,” said the mother of the child, 
and she sobbed loudly, and was steeped in 
tears, 

The man scowled upon her from beneath 
the broken brim of a slouched hat, and in a 
low fiendish growl, cursed her. His clothes 
had been respectable in their time, but now 
were tattered and slovenly, and his face 
wore the savage wildness and vacancy of 
long-continued dissipation. 

“T came home to ask you for money, so 
give me what you've got, and let me go, for 
I haven’t done drinking yet,” said he, while 
the devil-like glare of his eyes seemed to 
pierce the poor mother to the soul. 

“T spent my last penny to buy my child 
some food; I knew not where to get another ; 
you have never wanted a meal while I 
could work, and my poor fingers are wasted 
to the bone by midnight labor and the want 
of bread, and my poor child is wasting away 
before my face, while you, forgetting all the 
tiest hat bind a father to his offspring, or a 
husband to his wife, take the very bread 
from me and my babe, to waste it in drunk- 
enness ; oh Charles, you loved me once, but 
you are killing me now, and my poor dear 
child.” 

“ You howling, canting hypocrite, give me 
some money and let me go,” bawled the in- 
toxicated brute, and with a sweep of his 
hand, as he sat upon the child’s bed, he 
overturned the table and scattered the 
miserable meal upon the floor. The heart- 
broken wife rushed with her babe to the op- 
posite end of the room, and cowered down 
in fear. “Do you hear, or do you want me 
to murder you?” and he rose from where 
he sat and reeled towards her; shrinking 
and shivering as she bent over her babe, she 
pressed its almost lifeless body to her heart, 
and when he stood above her, she looked up 
in his face in the agony of despair, and im- 
plored in the mute utterance of her tear- 
worn eyes for mercy. But he did not strike 
her, although she was indeed well used to 
that, but he put out his hand and taking 
from her bosom a locket which had been a 
dear sister’s gift, and the last thing left her 
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but her babe and death, staggered to the 
door, and, after looking back with a men- 
acing and brutal expression of his savage 
features, left her. Although he was gone 
she moved not, but sat wailing like a dove 
whose nest has been bereft of that which 
made life dear; and sobbing loudly in her 
grief she looked upon her child, and saw 
the tokens of pain and want upon its mea- 
gre face, and could feel the throbbing of ite 
little heart becoming more and more feeble 
from hour to hour, as the shadow of its life 
was waning. 

And night came, and she laid her child 
down to rest, and again sat working and 
watching. She kissed it when its low cry 
startled her in the midnight silence, and 
hushed it again to sleep, for it wanted food, 
and that she had not. The morning came, 
but it was still night to her, and the dark- 
ness of her woe sat hovering over her frail 
soul like the shadow of a great but silent 
misery. She hurried on, in the delirium of 
extreme weakness, that she might complete 
the wretched work she had, and get food for 
her famished child. Intense suffering, long 
watching, hunger, cold, and cruelty had 
blanched a cheek which had been more fair 
than snow, and had carved wrinkles like 
those of age upon a youthful brow; death 
hovered over her like a ghastly shadow, not 
to her—as to those in comfort—terrible, but 
welcome. And thus, from hour to hour, and 
from day to day, that mother labored for her 
lonely child, while he whose heart should 
have beat with the devotion of love for her 
whom he had sworn to cherish, and whose 
hand should have been ever ready to defend 
her, deeming nothing too severe, nothing too 
difficult, which could bring food and comfort 
to a woman’s constant heart, came only to 
rob her of her last morsel, and to add fresh 
agonies to her almost withered soul by im- 
precations and curses. 

One morning, after she had been toiling 
long in cold and hunger, she became too 
weak to labor more, and nature faltered. 
She stooped to kiss her babe, and to ask a 
blessing on its head from Him whose bene- 
dictions come even to the sorrowful and 
needy, and as she bent down above its little 
shadowy form, her sorrows overwhelmed 
her, and she fell down beside her child and 
fainted. With none to aid and soothe her— 
with none to nourish her in her distress of 
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heart, and no kind hand to minister to the 
poor watcher in that hour of affliction, she 
lay in that sweet peace which comes to the 
aching heart when it can for a time forget 
its sorrows ; and better too, perhaps, for her, 
for her babe was dying, and in the uncon- 
sciousness of temporary death, she knew it 
not. 

She awoke at last, for even the forgetful- 
ness so dear to the wounded spirit will have 
an end, and the grim bitter realities become 
palpable once more; and as consciousness 
returned, she was startled from her partial 
dream by the icy chill which fell upon her 
when she touched her child. She shrieked 
wildly, and fell upon her face in the mad- 
dening agony of despair,—“ My child, my 
child, oh, my child!” she cried, and tore 
her hair in frenzy. Now she became more 
calm, and turned round to look upon the 
babe, whose soul had passed into that better 
sleep from which there is no waking. She 
kissed its cold wasted form, and bathed its 
little marble face with her scalding tears. 

“Oh, my child!” she sobbed, “my poor 
child! murdered by its father's hand, the 
victim of his cruelty; oh, Father of all, 
Father of the wicked and good, take my 
poor babe to thy fostering bosom, and let 
me die too, for my last hope is gone, the 
last link of my heart’s affection is broken; 
Father of mercies, listen to the supplica- 
tions of a childless mother !” 

That step! and the blood goes back to 
her heart like an icy flood, and every pulse 
is withered, as with a bleak and desolating 
frost ; she holds her breath, and with her 
dead child in her arms, crouches down in 
the corner on the floor, and in the silence of 
despair and terror asks her God to bless 
and protect her, and to soften his heart in 
such an awful moment as this. He came to 
the threshold of the room, and fell prostrate 
on the floor as he attempted to approach 
her; he was too much intoxicated to rise, 
and there he lay muttering, in broken and 
inarticulate words, the most horrible oaths 
and imprecations. The mother spake not, 
for although, even then she could have 
prayed for him in her heart, and bless him 
with her tongue; ay, and still labor for 
him with her hands, if by such she could 
win back the old love which had made her 
youthful hours glad, and which had spread 
the rosy atmosphere of hope before her; 
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but which was now a thing of silent mem- 
ory, of sadness, and of tears. 

Thus passed away the mofning, and at 
noon the drunkard arose from where he lay, 
and again demanded what money she had; 
she gave him a few halfpence from her 
pocket, and he snatched them from her and 
departed. 

To'know that he had gone to procure 
the poison on which he fed, with this last 
remnant of the midnight toil, and when his 
child lay dead within its mother’s arms; to 
know that for the veriest morsel she must 
toil again, sleepless and famished, and with 
the withered blossom of her heart’s broken 
hope beside her; to know that the last 
office of affection, the burial of the child, 
must be performed by those who cared for 
neither her nor it, and who would desecrate 
by the vile touch of parochial charity, that 
which had been more dear to her than her 
own life; to know that all her joys were 
wasted now, and that she still lived to hear 
him curse her in the very place were death, 
had so lately been; and that although she 
sat before him with the sleeping infant in 
her arms, while he was too brutalized by 
drink to know that that sleep was one from 
which it would never more awake, and that 
her own terror made her speechless when 
she would have told him ;—all this was a 
torrent of sorrow, before whose overbearing 
force her wintered heart gave way, and she 
sank down upon the floor, with her dead 
babe in her arms, senseless. 

Sleep came upon her like a poppy spell, 
and wafted her silent soul to sweeter worlds, 
Far away from her cold and solitary room, 
far away from hunger, wretchedness, and 
tears; far away from the keen tortures of 
maternal sorrow and the despair of withered 
love, her spirit wandered in that peaceful 
dream. From earth, as from a wilderness 
of ashes, her willing spirit went upon its 
upward flight, ascending and ascending. It 
neared the blue and shining arch above, and 
clapped its wings for joy, and felt within it 
the renovated bliss of innocent and un- 
changing beauty. It felt the calming in- 
fluence of soft musie swelling around it like 
sunbright waves upon a summer sea; it saw 
sweet spots and green peaceful valleys lying 
in the rosy light of heaven, as clouds at 
evening lie folded up in sleep. On and on 
her spirit went in calm and holy majesty, 
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amid the shadowy beauty of that pleasant 
land. It seemed to bathe in bliss amid bright 
galaxies of living and rejoicing worlds, and 
to embrace happiness as its longs-ought 
boon. Through flowery pastures, and fall- 
ing waters, perfumed gardens, and star- 
lighted solitudes, where the soul of music 
dwelt and lived amid the sweet echoes of 
her seraph songs, that mother’s new-born 
soul wandered in its freedom, forgetting all 
the pangs and tears it had so lately known. 
Now it passed floating islands of glittering 
beauty where troops of cherubim were 
worshipping their God; and from the midst 
of a soft bed of twilight flowers arose an 
angel host of babes, soaring in their wan- 
tonness of joy to higher regions of the azure 
air, and singing their simple songs in. har- 
mony together. From all the gleaming lights 
afar came dulcet harpings of angelic wings, 
and all things in that sweet dream-land of 
beauty told of the joy which falls upon the 
virtuous soul. The spirit of the mother, 
dazzled and amazed till now, awoke from 
its trance of wonder, and cried aloud—* My 
child, my child, and my husband, where, 
where are they ?” and she sank upon a gleam- 
ing bed of purpled blooms, and from the 
odorous sighing of the lute-toned air the 
voice of her child came gladly in reply. 
And now a joyous troop of star-light seraphs 
sailed towards her, like a snowy cloud, and 
in the midst she sees her darling babe, clap- 
ping its little hands in laughing glee, and 
overjoyed once more to meether. Oh, what 
bliss is like the feeling of a mother, when 
her trusting heart is gladdened by the re- 
turn of a child whom she deemed was lost ; 
and if such joy awake within the soul amid 
all the harsh realities of earth, how much 
more so in the spirit’s home, where nothing 
‘but the peaceful thought can live, and all 
earth’s grief is banished? It was her own 
babe, the bud of hope she nursed and ten- 
ded in the dark winter of her earthly sor- 
row, now wearing the same smile which 
gladdened her amid the gloom, but holier, 
fairer, and freed from all the traces of want 
and suffering. The spirits of the mother 
and the babe embraced each other in the 
wild joy of this happy meeting, and the 
mother’s spirit knelt before the heaven-built 
temple of light which arched above, and 
offered the incense of its prayers for him 
whose wickedness of heart had steeped her 
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earthly days in bitterness; but who was 
yet to her the token of a youthful hope, and 
the living memory of a trusting love. Her 
earnest spirit, in the gush of its awakened 
affection for the child of her bosom, called 
upon its God to have mercy upon him, and 
to snatch his soul from the blackness of its 
guilt and the impending terrors of destruc- 
tion.—And the prayer went upward, and the 
angels sung. 
* # * # % 
The drunkard staggered to the wretched 
home, and reeling into the silent room, gazed 
upon the wife and child. They spoke not, 
moved not; he stooped to touch, but re- 
coiled in horror, for both of them were dead. 
The mother, in her sweet dream, had glided 
into the blissful evening land, and he, the 
destroyer of a wife and thild, now felt in 
all the piercing agony of sin and shame, the 
scorpion stings of conscience. He fell upon 
his knees and prayed for mercy! His 
withering soul seemed struggling within him, 
and he gasped for breath. He had wan- 
dered into wicked paths, he had blighted a 
gentle heart by cruelty and neglect, he had 
wasted his own child’s meal in drunkenness 
and villainy, while it lay on its mother’s 
breast perishing for want of food. He felt 
all the terrors of remorse, and hell seemed 
gaping beneath him! He arose and wept, 
and the first tear he shed was carried by 
invisible hands upward to that world of 
peace, as a sacrifice of penitence to the 
kneeling spirit of a mother. He wandered 
away in silence, and where he went were the 
falling tears which spoke, in accents eloquent 
and true, the silent utterance of a repentant 
heart. 








From “ Frazer's Magazine.” 


Che Hrm English Books. 


Dirrine into the heap, the first we pick 
out of it is a wild Styrian legend, called 
The King of the Golden River.* This po- 
tentate, it appears, ruled a certain valley 
in Styria, which being singularly protected 
against the mountain floods, was remarkable 
for its richness and fertility, whereby it ac- 





* The King of the Golden River ; or, the Black 
Brothers. A Legend of Styria. Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. Smith, Elder, & Co, 
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quired the name of the Treasure Valley. 
There were three brothers who had a fine 
farm here, which prospered marvellously 
under the griping management of Schwartz 
and Hans; while the youngest, Gluck, being 
the mere drudge, was set to mind the house 
and watch the roast, and rewarded for his 
pains only by blows and abuse. Schwartz 
and Hans are cruel to the poor, beat their 
laborers, and think only of their own pleas- 
ures and profits; but poor Gluck has the 
tenderest. heart in the world for the suffer- 
ings of others, and shows the most touching 
patience under the ill-usage to which he is 
exposed. It is easy to foresee how this 
state of things is to end, and we are quite 
sure from the outset that if there is a be- 
nevolent fairy in the neighborhood, Gluck is 
certain to be taken good care of by and by, 
and that the punishment of his unnatural 
brothers is not far off. Little Gluck is, in 
fact, a male Cinderella, submitting quietly 
to all sorts of household indignities, and 
wondering very much when he is taken un- 
der the protection of that mysterious agency 
which always looks after the good and the 
injured in the realms of Fairydom. He is 
left at home one day to cook the dinner, 
with a strict injunction not to open the door 
to any body. It is drawing towards winter, 
and very cold, and Gluck is thinking how 
cruel his brothers are to the poor, when he 
hears a strange double-knock at the door, 
more like a puff than a blow. We must let 
the reader see who it was in the words of 
the book :— 

“¢Tt must be the wind,’ said Gluck ; ‘ nobody else 
would venture to knock double-knocks at our 
door” No, it wasn’t the wind; there it came again 
very hard, and, what was particularly astounding, 
the knocker seemed to be in a hurry, and not to be 
in the least afraid of the consequences. Gluck 
went to the window, opened it, and put his head 
out to see who it was. It was the most extraordi- 
nary-looking little gentleman he had ever seen in 
his life. He had a very long nose, slightly brass- 
colored, and expanding towards its termination 
into a development not unlike the extremity of 
a key-bugle. His cheeks were very round, and 
very red, and might have warranted a supposition 
that he had been blowing a refractory fire for the 
last eight-and-forty hours. His eyes twinkled mer- 
rily through long silky eyelashes, his mustaches 
curled twice round, like a cork-screw, on each side 
of his mouth, and his hair, of a curious mixed 
pepper-and-salt color, descended from over his 
shoulders. He was about four feet six in height, 
and wore a conical-pointed cap, of nearly the same 
altitude, decorated with a black feather some three 
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feet long. His doublet was prolonged behind into 
something resembling a violent exaggeration of 
what is now termed a‘ swallow-tail,’ but was much 
obscured by the swelling folds of an enormous 
black, glossy-looking cloak, which must have been 
very much too long in calm weather, as the wind, 
whistling round the old house, carried it clear out , 
from the wearer’s shoulders to about four times his 
own length,” 


This singular person with the key-bugle 
nose is no other than South-West-Wind, 
Esq., and when the reader comes to see Mr. 
Wind’s autograph traced by the cunning 
hand of Mr. Doyle—every letter in it look- 
ing as squally as if it were on the point of 
being rent and torn away by a regular sou’- 
wester—he will acknowledge for once that 
it is possible to form a tolerably correct es- 
timate of an individual’s character from his 
handwriting. This forlorn and very damp 
stranger being admitted into the house out 
of sheer pity by poor Gluck, is about to be 
roughly treated by the brothers on their 
return home, but, to théir great astonish- 
ment, he very speedily blows them both up 
into a corner and vanishes. Mr. Wind then 
takes a summary revenge upon them in his 
own way ; blows the roof off the house— 
all but Gluck’s room—inundates the farm, 
and reduces the rich, miserly farmers to beg- 
gary. In this extremity they turn gold- 
smiths and take to drink, Gluck still work- 
ing for them at home. They have melted 
down every thing they can lay their hands 
on to eed their excesses, except a family 
mug with a queer face upon the handle, 
Gluck is very reluctant to put it into the 
crucible, and as he sits watching it melting, 
he hears a voice calling him. It is the fa- 
mous King of the Golden River, who is 
melting there in the crucible, and who is no 
sooner poured out, at his own urgent re- 
quest, than he leaps upon the floor, and tells 
Gluck how he can get as much gold as he 
chooses by taking a little holy water to the 
top of the mountain and flinging it into the 
stream, warning him, however, that the ad- 
venturer who brings unholy water will be 
instantly turned into a black stone. After 
his majesty has taken his leave, Gluck, much 
bewildered at this intelligence, relates what 
he has heard circumstantially to his brothers, 
who secretly resolve to try the chance them- 
selves. Of course they are both turned into 
stones, and the accomplishment of the re- 
ward is reserved for Gluck. 
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From the Treasure-Valley of Styria to 
Rougetnoirbourgh on the Rhine, whither we 
are invited to a somewhat unseasonable ex- 
cursion by Mr. Titmarsh, is a transition fit 
for a magic lantern. The new Christmas 

* Book by the author of Pendennis,* may be 
briefly described as a pendant to Mrs. Per- 
kins’s Ball. Some of the principal person- 
ages in it figured at that assembly, and are 
here reproduced to show off their vulgari- 
ties under a new aspect, Mr. Titmarsh acting 
showman as before. The underbred En- 
glish abroad are fair game for the satiric 
humor of our literary Hogarth ; but it is to 
be regretted that, in taking up this most pro- 
lific topic, Mr. Titmarsh did not think it 
worth while to give us a little more novelty 
in the way of character. We know all these 
people already, disguised as some of them 
are with new labels and costumes; and we 
are not much disposed to be whirled again 
into the same round of empty swagger and 
poor miserable selfishness, without sympa- 
thies or ideas, The truthfulness of Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s portraits only gives us the greater 
occasion to remonstrate with him for not ta- 
king in a wider horizon, Society is not 
altogether one swimming, brainless polka. 
There are other persons in it besides the 
lisping Hickses, and upstart Kickleburys ; 
every reader of Vanity Fair will recollect 
what an acceptable relief the good-natured 
Dobbin formed to the Osbornes and the 
Steynes. What is wanted in Mr. Titmarsh’s 
pictures of the world is a fuller recognition 
of the more healthy qualities of head and 
heart than are to be found in it. Art de- 
mands such contrasts, to say nothing about 
the philosophy of the matter. This book, 
to be sure, is only meant to make people 
laugb for half-an-hour over the Christmas 
fireside ; but we submit that, brief as it is, 
there was room enough init for touching the 
worthier as well asthe meaner Alements of 
the subject, and for enabling Mr. Titmarsh to 
do more justice to his own genius by step- 
ping out of a circle whose pettinesses and 
vices he has already so successfully ex- 
hausted, 

The thread upon which these sketches are 
hung is slight, but quite strong enough for 
the purpose. The Kickleburys, consisting 





* The Kickleburys on the Rhine. By Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh, Smith, Elder & Co. 
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of the parvenue mother, the married and un- 
married daughter, and the son-in-law, the 
cousin, footman, and maid, steam over to 
Antwerp, on their way to Rougetnoirbourg, 
to join Sir Thomas, the hope of the family, 
who is growing a great beard at that re- 
nowned watering-place, and trying to imi- 
tate foreign modes in his own lumbering, 
scampish, English way. On board the steam- 
er they meet Sergeant Lankin, and the Vis- 
count Talboys, and the sainted Countess of 
Knightsbridge, and Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh, and other celebrities; and the party 
thus thrown together are still further de- 
veloped in the Rhineland, where the usual 
groups of water-drinkers, gamblers, and 
idlers, are sketched with a rapid and gro- 
tesque pencil. The issue of the Kicklebury 
adventures points a ludicrous moral. The 
old lady loses all her money at the rouge-et- 
noir table, and is sent home to England by 
her indignant daughter, who is incensed at 
her interference in their domestic affairs, 
and by no means inclined to pay her travel- 
ling expenses, 

A glance at some of the characters will 
abundantly exhibit the flayor of the book. 
Mrs, Milliken, the married daughter, is a 
fine lady, while her booby of a husband 
thinks her an angel, and waits upon her 
caprices like a puppy-dog. During the 
voyage they both stay on deck, and are sick 
together. 

“A palm of glory ought to be awarded to that 
man for his angelic patience, energy, and suffering. 
It was he who went for Mrs, Milliken’s maid, who 
wouldn't come to her mistress. It was he, the 
shyest of men, who stormed the ladies’ cabin—that 
maritime harem—in order to get her mother’s + 
bottle of salts. It was he who went for the brandy 
and water; and begged, and prayed, and besought 
his adored Lavinia to taste a leetle drop. La- 
vinia’s reply was, ‘Don’t—go away—don’t teaze, 
Horace,’ and so forth. And, when not wanted, the 
gentle creature subsided on the bench, by his 
wife’s feet, and was sick in silence. 

[Mem.—In married life, it seems to me, that it is 
almost always Milliken and wife, or just the con- 
trary. The angels minister to the tyrants, or the 
gentle, henpecked husband cowers before the 
superior Partlet. If ever I marry, I know the sort 
of woman J will choose; and I won’t try her tem- 
per by over-indulgence, and destroy her fine quali- 
ties by a ruinous subserviency to her wishes.”] 

And so we get a scrap of good sense out 
of the supreme absurdity of these poor 
shallow Millikens, Here is another little 
practical bit extracted from the contempla- 
tion of married life on its travels :— 
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“There are some consolations in travelling, 
where a fellow has but one little portmanteau or 
bag which he can easily shoulder, and thinks of 
the innumerable bags and trunks which the mar- 
ried man and the father drags after him. The 
married Briton on a tour is but a luggage over- 
seer ; his luggage is his morning thought and his 
nightly terror. When he floats along the Rhine, 
he has one eye on a ruin, and the other on his lug- 
gage. -When he is on the railroad, he is always 
thinking, or ordered by his wife to think, ‘Is the 
liggage safe? It clings round him, It never 
leaves him, (except when it does leave him, as a 
trunk or two will, and make him doubly miser- 
able.) His carpet-bag lies on his chest at night, 
and his wife’s forgotten bandbox haunts his turbid 
dreams.” 


The following portrait is familiar to all 
frequenters of the Briinmnens. We have 
seen innumerable Mrs. Fantails, with end- 
less modifications of her quality :— 

“To see Mrs. Fantail of an evening is to behold 
a magnificent sight. She ought to be shown ina 
room by herself; and, indeed, would occupy a 
moderate-sized one with her person and adorn- 
ments. Marie Antoinette’s hoop is not bigger than 
Mrs. Fantail’s ounces. Twenty men taking hands 
(and, indeed, she likes to have at least that num- 
ber about her) would scarcely encompass her 
chestnut ringlets spread out in a halo round her 
face ; she would want two or three coiffeurs to 
arrange that prodigious head-dress; and then, 
when it is done, how can she endure that extra- 
ordinary gown! Her travelling bandboxes must 
be as large as omnibuses. 

“ But see Mrs. Fantail in the morning; having 
taken in all sail, the chestnut curls having disap- 
peared, and two limp bands of brown hair over 
her lean, sallow face, and you see before you an 
ascetic, a nun, @ woman worn out by mortifications, 
of a bad, yellow aspect, drinking salts at the well ; 
a vision quite different from that rapturous one of 
the previous night’s ball-room. No wonder Fan- 
tail does not come out of a morning ; he had rather 
not see such a Rebecca at the well.” 

We cannot venture on any of the conver- 
sations in which Miss Fanny shows off her 
pretty mincing airs, and Lady Kicklebury 
makes up to the grand people, for our space 
is precious; and must confine ourselves to 
the briefest scraps of the satirical fun that 
is strewn thickly over these pages. 

The meeting between the Kickleburys is 
an immortal touch of the Titmarsh ridicu- 
lous :— 

“ Kicklebury received his mother’s advent witha 
great deal of good-humor; and a wonderful being 
the good-natured little baronet was when he pre- 
sented himself to his astonished friends, scarcely 
recognizable by his own purent and sisters and the 
staring retainers of their house. 

“Mercy, Kicklebury! have you become a Red 
Republican ? his mother asked. 

“ T can’t find a place to kiss you,’ said Miss Fanny, 
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laughing, to her brother; and he gave her preity 
cheek such a scrub with his red beard as made 
some folks think it would be very pleasant to be 
Miss Fanny's brother.” 

In most refreshing contrast with the jaded 
life of these extremely wearisome fribbles, 
(which would be intolerable, having already 
had so much of them, but for the close ob- 
servation with which Mr. Titmarsh always 
manages to relieve his writings, however 
effete the topic,) is a strengthening little 
story by Mrs. Gaskill called The Moorland 
Cottage.* We have a right to look for ex- 
cellence from the author of Mary Barton, 
and we are inclined to think that in some 
respects this simple tale is superior to its 
more ambitious predecessor, It is not pain- 
ful in its details; there is no impediment in 
the way of dialect or local color to inter- 
rupt the enjoyment of the reader ; and it is 
so truthful in its portraiture of every-day 
characters that it will be equally appre- 
ciated by all classes. The character of 
Maggie Brown, suffering under the harshness 
of her mother, a weak woman who, while she 
oppresses her gentle daughter, pampers her 
wilful and good-for-nothing son, is entitled 
to a place amongst the sweetest creations of 
English fiction. The tone of purity that 
pervades ner conduct, her noble struggle 
between duty and affection, and the true 
religious feeling that directs and fortifies 
her in her course, elevate the self-supporting 
child into a domestic héroine.. The story is 
constructed with a view to bring out these 
qualities, and to illustrate the beauty of self- 
sacrificing virtue. Maggie, neglected and 
kept in the background at home, is invited 
to the house of a rich neighbor, Mr. Buxton, 
whose son falls in love with her. The at- 
tachment is discountenanced by the wealthy 
fgther, who is, nevertheless, a good, honest, 
and kindly-hearted man in the main; and 
circumstances occur which furnish him with 
a favorable opportunity for breaking it off. 
Maggie’s brother has committed a forgery 
on Mr. Buxton, who, with the power in his 
hand to transport the young man, offers to 
save him if Maggie will give up his son. 
He requires her to write a letter to him to 
that effect, without assigning any reason for 
the violation of her engagement. She takes 


* The Moorland Cottage. By the Author of Mary 
Barton. With Illustrations by Birkett Foster. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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time to consider, and prays for comfort and 
strength under her great affliction to enable 
her to resolve rightly. This is the crisis of 
the narrative, and up to this point the in- 
terest is sustained through a series of natural 
and affecting scenes. 

How she extricates herself from the 
wretched dilemma in which she is placed 
we will not anticipate, leaving the final 
issues of the story to be followed out by the 
reader. But we must observe, that in the 
sequel, the author has recourse to the agency 
of an accident, so inartistical in principle, 
that we cannot help noticing the shock with 
which it came upon us. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to escape from any imbroglio 
by the help of a chance catastrophe. You 
may get your villain out of the way by sim- 
ply letting a house fall on him; or you may 
clear up a distress by bringing home a rich 
uncle who was never heard of before, and 
who makes his appearance in the nick of 
time to do any thing that may be required of 
him just before the fall of the curtain. Such 
expedients, however, are out of keeping with 


the flow of a truthful and passionate nar- 
rative; and, although Mrs, Gaskill deserves 
the highest praise for the subdued taste 
with which she depicts circumstances in 
themselves forced and extravagant, she is 
not free from the objection of having worked 
out a truthful design by artificial means. 

But the portrait of Maggie Brown is so 
beautiful and touching, so womanly and 
unselfish, so gentle and yet so firm in the 
right, that we can forgive any slight defect 
that comes to her help in the end, and are 
too much rejoiced at the happiness with 
which she is ultimately crowned, to quarrel 
with the machinery by which it is produced. 
The volume is very tastefully illustrated 
and we heartily commend it to every hom 
stead, rich and poor, in the country, 

No less faithful to other modes df life is a 
story fresh from the descriptive hand of 
Berthold Auerbach,* whose forest tales are 
beginning to be as well known and as highly 
relished in England as our own national le- 
gends, The scene is partly in the heart of 
the Black Forest, and partly in a little Ger- 
man court, and the characters and manners 
it depicts are indigenous to both extremes , 
for even in Germany, with all the suavity, 


* The Professor's Wife. From the German of 
Berthold Auerbach. John W, Parker. 
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and good-nature, and social kindliness of the 
people, there are extremes, not as strongly 
marked or as widely separated as elsewhere, 
but quite sufficiently opposed to admit of 
striking contrasts, and to let in all sorts of 
small conventional distinctions. There are 
two phases to the story of The Professor's 
Wife. In the first, the charming, simple, and 
genial Lorlie is introduced to us as the daugh- 
ter of mine host of the Calves, the burly 
proprietor (as his sobriquet indicates) of a 
small inn in a Suabian village in the depths 
of the Forest. She is the most tender, loy- 
ing, and unsophisticated of German maidens, 
and is beloved by a certain gay, light- 
hearted artist, who, with a friend of his, 
makes his appearance in the very first chap- 
ter. We see at once that this devotion of 
the young painter must have its reward, 
although we tremble now and then at the 
follies into which he is tempted by his florid 
spirits, and the series of frights and shrink- 
ings through which he carries off the heart 
of his mistress. At last they are fairly mar- 
ried, the interval of the delay and wooing 


being filled up by pictures of the life of the 
people, colored with unerring truthfulness. 
And now comes the second phase of her 
history—the life of the town and court, all 
of which is new and surprising to her. She 
is utterly ignorant of this sort of existence, 
and has every thing to learn; but her heart 
remains true amidst the bewildering whirl 
of the strange world of factitious breeding, 
surface pleasures, art-criticism, and book- 
philosophy, by which she is surrounded. 
Her husband, who has got an appointment 
at the court, and who insensibly falls into 
its temptations, gradually awakens to a 
consciousness of the deficiencies of his wife ; 
and afar off we see that neglect and deser- 
tion approaching which is to close the dream 
of married life so miserably for the affec- 
tionate and enduring Lorlie. He runs into 
dissipation, is seduced abroad by other at- 
tractions, consigning his wife to loneliness 
and sorrow; and at last, coming home one 
night in a condition of helpless intoxication, 
the purpose which had long been casting its 
shadow over her mind now takes a clear 
shape, and leaving behind her a farewell 
letter, (wonderfully pathetic in the simpli- 
city and earnestness of its words,) she quits 
his house for ever, and returns to her tranquil 


home in the Suabian village. 








THE SPECTRE LOVERS. 


This sketch of the story is a mere skele- 
ton outline of the principal incidents, drop- 
ping out all the minor details that fill it up 
with form and vitality. The reader who is 
familiar with Auerbach need not be inform- 
ed how characteristically these details are 
treated, and how completely they reflect the 
social lineaments of the Fatherland. We 
cannot afford to give specimens of the dra- 
matic passages, but we must try to insert 
one glimpse of Lorlie. 

Here we have her portrait as Reinhart is 
watching her from an arbor :— 

“For atime he could not look at the damsel 
without being seen by her. He stood fascinated at 
the first glance. It was a countenance full of 
happy, untroubled peace. A sweet tranquillity 
was diffused over the rounded cheeks, Those 
features had never been agitated by passion, or 
distorted by pain or remorse. That finely-shaped 
mouth could not utter an angry or mean expression. 
An almost uniform tender bloom breathed over 
cheeks, forehead, and chin; and as the damsel, 
now with her eyes cast down, held her smoothing- 
iron motionless on the collar she was smoothing, 
it was like the look of a sleeping child. When 


she at length pulled up the collar, opened her 
large blue eyes, and pouted her lips, Reinhart in- 
voluntarily made an audible step forward.” 


This wise and interesting story is ably 
translated ; the spirit and ease of the origi- 
nal are so carefully preserved that it pos- 
seases all the freshness and quaintness of 
the German, reflected in vigorous idiomatic 
English 








From the “ Dublin University Magazine.” 


Che Spectre Lovers. 


Tuere lived some fifteen years since in a 
small and ruinous house, little better than a 
hovel, an old woman who was reported to 
have considerably exceeded her eightieth 
year, and who rejoiced in the name of Alice, 
or popularly, Ally Moran. Her society was 
not much courted, for she was neither rich, 
nor, as the reader may suppose, beautiful. 
In addition to a lean cur and a cat she had 
one human companion, her grandson, Peter 
Brien, whom, with laudable good-nature, she 
had supported from the period of his or- 
phanage down to that of my story, which 
finds him in his twentieth year. Peter was 
a good-natured slob of a fellow, much more 
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addicted to wrestling, dancing, and love- 
making, than to hard work, and fonder of 
whiskey punch than good advice. His 
grandmother had a high opinion of his 
accomplishments, which indeed was but 
natural, and also of his genius, for Peter 
had of late years began to apply his mind 
to politics; and as it was plain that he had 
a mortal hatred of honest labor, his grand- 
mother predicted, like a true fortune-teller, 
that he was born to marry an heiress, and 
Peter himself (who had no mind to forego 
his freedom even on such terms) that he 
was destined to find a pot of gold. Upon 
one point both were agreed, that being 
unfitted by the peculiar bias of his genius 
for work, he was to acquire the immense 
fortune to which his merits entitled him by 
means of a pure run of good luck. This 
solution of .Peter’s future had the double 
effect of reconciling both himself and his 
grandmother to his idle courses, and also 
of maintaining that even flow of hilarious 


spirits which made him everywhere wel- 


come, and which was in truth the natural 
result of his consciousness of approaching 
affluence, 

It happened one night that Peter had 
enjoyed himself to a very late hour with 
two or three choice spirits near Palmers- 
town, They had talked politics and love, 
sung songs, and told stories, and, above all, 
had swallowed, in the chastened disguise of 
punch, at least a pint of good whiskey, every 
man, 

It was considerable past one o'clock when 
Peter bid his companions good-by, with a 
sigh and a hiccough, and lighting his pipe, set 
forth on his solitary homeward way. 

The bridge of Chapelizod was pretty 
nearly the midway point of his night march, 
and from one cause or another his progress 
was rather slow, and it was past two o'clock 
by the time he found himself leaning over 
its old battlements, and looking up the river, 
over whose winding current and wooded 
banks the soft moonlight was falling. 

The cold breeze that blew lightly down 
the stream was grateful to him. It cooled 
his throbbing head, and he drank it in at 
his hot lips. The scene, too, had, without 
his being well sensible of it, a secret fascin- 
ation. The village was sunk in the pro- 
foundest slumber, not a mortal stirring, not 
a sound afloat, a soft haze covered it all, 
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and the fairy moonlight hovered over the 
entire landscape. 

In a state between rumination and rap- 
ture, Peter continued to lean over the bat- 
tlements of the old bridge, and as he did so 
he saw, or fancied he saw, emerging one 
after another along the river bank in the 
little gardens and inclosures in the rear of 
the street of Chapelizod, the queerest little 
whitewashed huts and cabins he had ever 
seen there before. They had not been there 
that evening when he passed the bridge on 
the way to his merry tryst. But the most 
remarkable thing about it was the odd way 
in which these quaint little cabins showed 
themselves, First he saw one or two of 
them just with the corner of his eye, and 
when he looked full at them, strange to say, 
they faded away and disappeared, Then 
another and another came in yiew, but all 
in the same coy way, just appearing and 
gone again before he could well fix his gaze 
upon them ; in a little while, however, they 
began to bear a fuller gaze, and he found, as 
it seemed to himself, that he was able by an 
effort of attention to fix the vision for a 
longer and a longer time, and when they 
waxed faint and nearly vanished, he had the 
power of recalling them into light and sub- 
stance, until at last their vacillating indistinct- 
ness became less and less, and they assumed 
a permanent place in the moonlit landscape. 

“ Be the hokey,” said Peter, lost in amaze- 
ment, and dropping his pipe into the river 
unconsciously, “them is the quarist bits iv 
mud cabins I ever seen, growing up like 
musharoons in the dew of an evening, and 
poppin’ up here and down again there, and up 
again in another place, like so many white 
rabbits in a warren; and there they stand at 
last as firm and fast as if they were there 
from the Deluge; be dad it’s enough to make 
a man a’most believe in the fairies.” 


This latter was a large concession from 


Peter, who was a bit of a freethinker, and 
spoke contemptuously in his ordinary con- 
versation of that class of agencies. 

Having treated himself to a long last stare 
at these mysterious fabrics, Peter prepared 
to pursue his homeward way ; having crossed 
the bridge and passed the mill, he arrived 
at the corner of the main-street of the little 
town, and casting a careless look up the 
Dublin road, his eye was arrested by a most 
unexpected spectacle. 
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This was no other than a column of foot- 
soldiers, marching with perfect regularity 
towards the village, and headed by an officer 
on horseback. They were at the far side of 
the turnpike, which was closed; but much 
to his perplexity he perceived that they 
marched on through it without appearing 
to sustain the least check from that barrier, 

On they came at a slow march; and what 
was most singular in the matter was, that 
they were drawing several cannons along 
with them; some held ropes, others spoked 
the wheels, and others again marched in front 
of the guns and behind them, with muskets 
shouldered, giving a stately character of 
parade and regularity to this, as it seemed 
to Peter, most unmilitary procedure. 

It was owing either to some temporary 
defect in Peter’s vision, or to some illusion 
attendant upon mist and moonlight, or per- 
haps to some other cause, that the whole 
procession had a certain waving and vapory 
character which perplexed and tasked his 
eyes not a little. It was like the pictured 
pageant of a phantasmagoria reflected upon 
smoke. Jt was as if every breath disturbed 
it; sometimes it was blurred, sometimes 
obliterated; now here, now there. Some- 
times, while the upper part was quite dis- 
tinct, the legs of the column would nearly 
fade away or vanish outright, and then again 
they would come out into clear relief, march- 
ing on with measured tread, while the cocked 
hats and shoulders grew, as it were, trans- 
parent, and all but disappeared. 

Notwithstanding these strange optical 
fluctuations, however, the column continued 
steadily to advance. Peter crossed the street 
from the corner near the old bridge, running 
on tip-toe, and with his body stooped to 
avoid observation, and took up a position 
upon the raised foot-path in the shadow of 
the houses, where, as the soldiers kept the 


middle of the road, he calculated that he 


might, himself undetected, see them distinct- 
ly enough as they passed. 

“What the div—, what on airth,” he 
muttered, checking the irreligious ejacula- 
tion with which he was about to start, for 
certain queer misgivings were hovering about 
his heart, notwithstanding the factitious cour- 
age of the whiskey bottle. “What on airth 
is the manin’ of all this? is it the French 
that’s landed at last to give us a hand and 
help us in airnest to this blessed repale 
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If it is not them, I simply ask who the 
div—, I mane who on airth are they, for 
such sogers as them I never seen before in 
my born days?” 

By this time the foremost of them were 
quite near, and trath to say they were the 
queerest soldiers he had ever seen in the 
course of his life. They wore long gaiters 
and leather breeches, three-cornered hats, 
bound with silver-lace, long blue coats, with 
scarlet facings and linings, which latter were 
shown by a fastening which held together 
the two opposite corners of the skirt be- 
hind; and in front the breasts were in like 
manner connected at a single point, where 
and below which they sloped back, disclosing 
along-flapped waistcoat of snowy whiteness ; 
they had very large, long cross-belts, and 
wore enormous pouches of white leather 
hung extraordinarily low, and on each of 
which a little silver star was glittering. 
But what struck him as most grotesque and 
outlandish in their costume was their extra- 
ordinary display of shirt-frill in front, and 
of ruffle about their wrists, and the strange 
manner in which their hair was frizzed out 
and powdered under their hats, and clubbed 
up into great rolls behind. But one of the 
party was mounted. He rode a tall white 
horse, with high action and arching neck; 
he had a snow-white feather in his three- 
cornered hat, and his coat was shimmering 
all over with a profusion of silver lace. 
From these circumstances Peter concluded 
that he must be the commander of the de- 
tachment, and examined him as he passed 
attentively. He was a slight, tall man, 
whose legs did not half fill his leather 
breeches, and he appeared to be at the 
wrong side of sixty. He had a shrunken, 
weather-beaten, mulberry-colored face, car- 
ried a large black patch over one eye, and 
turned neither to the right nor to the left, 


but rode right on at the head of his men, 
with a grim, military inflexibility. 

The countenances of these soldiers, officers 
as well as men, seemed all full of trouble, 
and, so to speak, scared and wild. He 
watched in vain for a single contented or 
comely face, They had, one and all, a 
melancholy and hang-dog look ; and as they 
passed by, Peter fancied that the air grew 
cold and thrilling. 

He had seated himself upon a stone bench, 
from which, staring with all his might, he 

12 





gazed upon the grotesque and noiseless pro- 
cession as it filed by him. Noiseless it was ; 
he could neither hear the jingle of accoutre- 
ments, the tread of feet, nor the rumble of 
the wheels ; and when the old colonel turned 
his horse a little, and made as though he 
were giving the word of command, and a 
trumpeter, with a swollen blue nose and 
white feather fringe round his hat, who was 
walking beside him, turned about and put 
his bugle to his lips, still Peter heard noth- 
ing, although it was plain the sound had 
reached the soldiers, for they instantly 
changed their front to three abreast. 

“ Botherggion!” muttered Peter, “is it 
deaf I’m growing ?” 

But that could not be, for he heard the 
sighing of the breeze and the rush of the 
neighboring Liffey plain enough. 

“Well,” said he, in the same cautious 
key, “by the piper, this bangs Banagher 
fairly! It’s either the Frinch army that’s 
in it, come to take the town iv Chapelizod 
by surprise, an’ makin’ no noise for feard iv 
wakenin’ the inhabitants ; or else it’s—it’s 
—what it’s—somethin’ else. But, tundher- 
an-ouns, what’s gone wid Fitzpatrick’s shop 
across the way ¢” 

The brown, dingy stone building at the 
opposite side of the street looked newer and 
cleaner than he had been used to see it; the 
front door of it stood open, and a sentry, in 
the same grotesque uniform, with shoul- 
dered musket, was pacing noiselessly to and 
fro before it. At the angle of this building, 
in like manner, a wide gate (of which Peter 
had no recollection whatever) stood open, 
before which, also, a similar sentry was gli- 
ding, and into this gateway the whole col- 
umn gradually passed, and Peter finally lost 
sight of it. 

“Tm not asleep; I’m not dhramin’,” said 


he, rubbing his eyes, and stamping slightly 


on the pavement, to assure himself that he 
was wide awake. “It is a quare business, 
whatever it is; an’ it’s not alone that, but 
every thing about the town looks strange to 
me. There’s Tresham’s house new painted, 
bedad, an’ them flowers in the windies! 
An’ Delany’s house, too, that had not a 
whole pane of glass in it this morning, and 
scarce a slate on the roof of it! It is not 
possible it’s what it’s dhrunk Iam. Sure 
there’s the big tree, and not a leaf of it 
changed since I passed, and the stars over- 
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head, all nght. I don’t think it is in my eyes 
it is.” 
And so looking about him, and every mo- 


Ment finding or faneying new food for won- 


der, he walked along the pavement, intend- 
ing, without further delay, to make his way 
home. 

But his adventures for the night were not 
concluded, He had nearly reached the an- 
gle of the short lane that leads up to the 
church, when for the first time he perceived 
that an officer, in the uniform he had just 
seen, was walking before, only a few yards 
in advance of him. 

The officer was walking along ¥ an easy, 
swinging gait, and carried his sWord under 
his arm, and was looking down on the pave- 
ment with an air of reverie, 

In the very fact that he seemed uncon- 
scious of Peter’s presence, and disposed to 
keep his reflections to himself, there was 
something reassuring. Besides, the reader 
must please to remember that our hero had 
a quantum sufficit of good punch before his 
adventure commenced, and was thus forti- 
fied against those qualms and terrors un- 
der which, in a more reasonable state of 
mind, he might not impossibly have sunk. 

The idea of the French invasion revived 
in full power in Peter’s, fuddled imagination, 
as he pursued the nonchalant swagger of 
the officer, 

“Be the powers iv Moll Kelly, I'll ax him 
what it is,” said Peter, with a sudden ac- 
cession of rashness, “He may tell me or 
not, as he plases, but he can’t be offinded, 
anyhow.” 

With this reflection having inspired him- 
self, Peter cleared his voice and began— 

“ Captain |” said he, “I ax your pardon, 
captain, an’ maybe you'd be so condescindin’ 
to my ignorance as to tell me, if it’s plasin’ 
to yer honor, whether your honor is not 
a Frinchman, if it’s plasin’ to you.” 

This he asked, not thinking that, had it 
been as he suspected, not one word of his 
question in all probability would have been 
intelligible to the person he addressed. He 
was, however, understood, for the officer 
answered him in English, at the same time 
slackening his pace and moving a little to 
the side of the pathway, as if to invite his 
interrogator to take his place beside him. 

“No; I am an Irishman,” he answered. 
“T humbly thank your honor,” said Peter, 





drawing nearer—for the affability and the 
nativity of the officer encouraged him— 
“but maybe your honor is in the sarvice of 


the King of France!” 


“T serve the same king as you do,” he 
answered, with a sorrowful significance 
which Peter did not comprehend at the 
time; and, interrogating in turn, he asked, 
“But what calls you forth at this hour of 
the day ?” 

“The day, your honor !—the night, you 
mane,” 

“Tt was always our way to turn night 
into day, and we keep to it still,” remarked 
the soldier, ‘ But, no matter, come up here 
to my house; I have a job for you, if you 
wish to earn money easily. I live here.” 

As he said this, he beckoned authorita- 
tively to Peter, who followed almost me- 
chanieally at his heels, and they turned up 
a little lane near the old Roman Catholic 
chapel, at the end of which stood, in Peter’s 
time, the ruins of a tall stone-built house. 

Like every thing else in the town, it had 
suffered a metamorphosis. The stained and 
ragged walls were now erect, perfect, and 
covered with pebble-dash; window-panes 
glittered coldly in every window ; the green 
hall-door had a bright brass knocker on it. 
Peter did not know whether to believe his 
previous or his present impressions ; seeing 
is believing, and Peter could not dispute 
the reality of the scene, All the records 
of his memory seemed but the images of a 
tipsy dream. In a trance of astonishment 
and perplexity, therefore, he submitted him- 
self to the chances of his adventure. 

The door opened, the officer beckoned 
with a melancholy air of authority to Pe- 
ter, and entered. Our hero followed him 
into a sort of hall, which was very dark, 
but he was guided by the steps of the sol- 
dier, and, in silence, they ascended the stairs. 
The moonlight, which shone in at the lob- 
bies, showed an old, dark wainscoting, and 
a heavy, oak bannister. They passed by 
closed doors at different landing-places, but 
all was dark and silent as, indeed, became 
that late hour of the night. 

Now they ascended to the topmost floor. 
The captain paused for a minute at the 
nearest door, and, with a heavy groan, push- 
ing it open, entered the room. Peter re- 
mained at the threshold. A slight female 
form in a sort of. loose, white robe, and with 
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a great deal of dark hair hanging loosely 
about .her, was standing in the middle of 


the floor, with her back towards them, 
The soldier stopped short before he 


reached her, and said, in a voice of great 
anguish, “Still the same, sweet bird—sweet 
bird! still the same.” Whereupon, she 
turned suddenly, and threw her arms about 
the neck of the officer, with a gesture of 
fondness and despair, and her frame was 
agitated as if by a burst of sobs. He held 
her close to his breast in silence; and hon- 
est Peter felt a strange terror creep over 
him, as he witnessed these mysterious sor- 
rows and endearments. 

“To-night, to-night—and then ten years 
more—ten long years—another ten years.” 

The officer and the lady seemed to speak 
these words together; her voice mingled 
with his in a musical and fearful wail, like a 
distant summer wind, in the dead hour of 
night, wandering through ruins, Then he 
heard the*officer say, alone, in a voice of 
anguish— 

“Upon me be it all, for ever, sweet birdie, 
upon me.” 

And again they seemed to mourn together 
in the same soft and desolate wail, like sounds 
of grief heard from a great distance. 

Peter was thrilled with horror, but he was 
also under a strange fascination ; and an in- 
tense and dreadful curiosity held him fast. 

The moon was shining obliquely into the 
room, and through the window Peter saw 
the familiar slopes of the Park, sleeping 
mistily under its shimmer. He could also 
see the furniture of the room with tolerable 
distinctness—the old balloon-backed chairs, 
a four-post bed in a sort of recess, and a rack 
against the wall, from which hung some 
military clothes and accoutrements; and 
the sight of all these homely objects re- 
assured him somewhat, and he could not 
help feeling unspeakably curious to see the 
face of the girl whose long hair was stream- 
ing over the officer’s epaulet. . 

Peter, accordingly, coughed, at first slight- 
ly, and afterward more loudly, to recall her 
from her reverie of grief: and, apparently, 
he succeeded ; for she turned round, as did 
her companion, and both, standing hand in 
hand, looked tipon him fixedly. He thought 
he had never seen such large, strange eyes 
in all his life; and their gaze seemed to 
chill the very air around him, and arrest 
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the pulses of his heart. An eternity of 
misery and remorse was in the shadowy 


faces that looked upon him, 


If Peter had taken less whisky by a 
single thimbleful, it is probable that he 
would have lost heart altogether before 
these figures, which seemed every moment 
to assume a more marked and fearful, 
though hardly definable, contrast to ordi- 
nary human shapes. 

“What is it you want with me?” he 
stammered, 

“To bring my lost treasure to the church- 
yard,” replied the lady, in a silvery voice of 
more than mortal desolation. 

The word “ treasure” revived the reso- 
lution of Peter, although a cold sweat was 
covering him, and his hair was bristling 
with horror ; he believed, however, that he 
was on the brink of fortune, if he could but 
command nerve to brave the interview to 
its close, 

“ And where,” he gasped, “is it hid— 
where will I find it ?” 

They both pointed to the sill of the win- 
dow, through which the moon was shining at 
the far end of the room, and the soldier 
said— 

“Under that stone.” 

Peter drew a long breath, and wiped the 
cold dew from his face, preparatory to pass- 
ing to the window, where he expected to 
secure the reward of his protracted terrors. 
But looking steadfastly at the window he 
saw the faint image of a new-born child 
sitting upon the sill in the moonlight, with 
its little arms stretched towards him, and a 
smile so heavenly as he never beheld before, 

At sight of this, strange to say, his heart 
entirely failed him, he looked on the figures 
that stood near, and beheld them gazing on 
the infantine form with a smile so guilty 
and distorted, that he felt as if he were 
entering alive among the scenery of hell, 
and shuddering, he cried in an irrepressible 
agony of horror— 

“Tl have nothing to say with you, and 
nothing to do with you; I don’t know what 
yez are or what yez want iv me, but let me 
go this minute, every one of yez, in the 
name of God.” 

With these words there came a strange 
rumbling and sighing about Peter’s ears ; 
he lost sight of every thing, and felt that 
peculiar and not unpleasant sensation of 
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falling softly, that sometimes supervenes in 
sleep, ending in a dull shock. After that 
he had neither dream nor consciousness till 
he wakened, chill and stiff, stretched be- 
tween two piles of rubbish, among the black 
and roofless walls of the ruined house. 

We need hardly mention that the village 
had put on its wonted air of neglect and 
decay, or that Peter looked around him in 
vain for traces of those novelties which had 
so puzzled and distracted him upon the 
previous night. 

“ Ay, ay,” said his old mother, removing 
her pipe, as he ended his description of the 
view from the bridge, “sure enough I re- 
member myself, when I was a slip of a girl, 
these little white cabins among the gardens 
by the river side. The artillery sogers that 
was married, or had not room in the bar- 
racks, used to be in them, but they’re all 
gone long ago.” 

“The Lord be marciful to us!” she re- 
sumed, when he had described the military 
procession, “it’s often I seen the rigiment 
marchin’ into the town, jist as you saw it 
last night, acushla. Oh, voch, but it makes 
my heart sore to think iv them days; they 
were pleasant times, sure enough ; but is not 
it terrible, avick, to think its what it was 
the ghost of the rigiment you seen? The 
Lord betune us an’ harm, for it was nothing 
else, as sure as I’m sittin’ here.” 

When he mentioned the peculiar physiog- 
nomy and figure of the old officer who rode 
at the head of the regiment— 

“That,” said the old crone, dogmatically, 
“ was ould Colonel Grimshaw, the Lord pre- 
sarve us! he’s buried in the churchyard iv 
Chapelizod ; and well I remember him, when 
I wasa young thing, an’ a cross ould floggin’ 
fellow he was wid the men, an’ a devil’s boy 
among the girls—rest his soul !” 

“ Amen!” said Peter ; “it’s often I read 
his tombstone myself; but he’s a long time 
dead.” 

“Sure, I tell you he died when I was no 
more nor a slip iv a girl—the Lord betune 
us and harma !” 

“Tm afeard it is what I’m not long for 
this world myself, afther seeing such a sight 
as that,” said Peter, fearfully. 

“ Nonsince, avourneen,” retorted his grand- 
mother, indignantly, though she had herself 
misgivings on the subject ; “sure there was 
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Ann Scanlan in his own boat, and what harm 
ever kem of it?” 

Peter proceeded with his narrative, but 
when he came to the description of the 
house, in which his adventure had had go 
sinister a conclusion, the old woman was 
at fault. 

“T know the house and the ould walls 
well, an’ I can remember the time there was 
a roof on it, and the doors an’ windows in 
it, but it had a bad name about being haunt- 
ed, but by who, or for what, I forget intirely.” 

“Did you ever hear was there goold or 
silver there?” he inquired. 

“No, no, avick, don’t be thinking about 
the likes; take a fool’s advice, and never 
go next or near them ugly black walls again 
the longest day you have to live; an’ I'd 
take my davy, it’s what it’s the same word 
the priest himself I'd be afther saying’ to 
you if you wor to ax his raverence consarn- 
in’ it, for it’s plain to be seen it was noth- 
ing good you seen there, and there’s neither 
luck nor grace about it.” 

Peter’s adventure made no little noise in 
the neighborhood, as the reader may well 
suppose ; and a few evenings after it, being 
on an errand to old Major Vandeleur, who 
lived in a snug old-fashioned house, close by 
the river, under a perfect bower of ancient 
trees, he was called on to relate the story in 
the parlor. 

The Major was, as I have said, an old 
man ; he was small, lean, and upright, with 
a mahogany complexion, and a wooden in- 
flexibility of face; he was a man, besides, 
of few words, and if he was old, it follows 
plainly that his mother was older still. No- 
body could guess or tell how old, but it was 
admitted that her own generation had long 
passed away, and that she had not a com- 
petitor left. She had French blood in her 
veins, and although she did not retain her 
charms quite so well as Ninon de !’Enclos, 
she was in full possession of all her mental 
activity, and talked quite enough for herself 
and the Major. 

“So, Peter,” she said, “you have seen 
the dear, old Royal Irish again in the streets 
of Chapelizod. Make him a tumbler of 
punch, Frank; and Peter, sit down, and 
while you take it let us have the story.” 

Peter accordingly, seated near the door, 
with a tumbler of the nectarian stimulant 
steaming beside him, proceeded with mar- 
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yellous courage, considering they had no 
light but the uncertain glare of the fire, to 
relate with minute particularity his awful 
adventure. .The old lady listened at first 
with a smile of good-natured incredulity ; 
her cross-examination touching the drinking- 
bout at Palmerstown had been teazing, but 
as the narrative proceeded she became at- 
tentive, and at length absorbed, and once or 
twice she uttered ejaculations of pity or 
awe. When it was over, the old lady looked 
with a somewhat sad and stern abstraction 
on the table, patting her cat assiduously 
meanwhile, and then suddenly looking upon 
her son, the Major, she said— 

“ Frank, as sure as I live he has seen the 
wicked Captain Devereux.” 

The Major uttered an inarticulate expres- 
sion of wonder. 

“The house was precisely that he has 
described. I have told you the story often, 
as I heard it from your dear grandmother, 
about the poor young lady he ruined, and 
the dreadful suspicion about the little baby. 
She, poor thing, died in that house heart- 
broken, and you know he was shot shortly 
after in a duel.” 

This was the only light that Peter ever 
received respecting his adventure. It was 
supposed, however, that he still clung to the 
hope that treasure of some sort was hidden 
about the old house, for he was often seen 
lurking about its walls, and at last his fate 
overtook him, poor fellow, in the pursuit ; 
for climbing near the summit one day, his 
holding gave way, and he fell upon the hard 
uneven ground, fracturing a leg and a rib, 
and after a short interval died, and he, like 
the other heroes of these true tales, lies 
buried in the little churchyard of Chapelizod. 








From “ Leigh Hunt’s Journal.” 


Gxtracts from Books. 


THE BEST KIND OF EDUOATION., 

TueERE is one maxim which those who 
superintend schools should ponder well; 
and that is, that the best things to be learned 
are those which the children cannot be ex- 
amined upon. One cannot but fear that the 
masters will be apt to think school-proficiency 
all in all—and that the founders and sup- 
porters of schools will, occasionally, be 
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tempted by vanity to take most interest in 
those things which give most opportunity 
for display. Yet the slightest infériority of 
moral tone in a school would be ill com- 
pensated for by an expertness, almost’ 
marvellous, in dealing with figures; or a 
knowledge of names, things, and places, 
which may well confound the grown-up by- 
stander. That school would in reality be 
the one to be proud of, where order was 
thoroughly maintained with the least ad- 
mixture of fear; where you would have 
most chance of meeting with truthful replies 
from the children in a matter where such 
replies would criminate themselves: and 
where you would find the moat kindly feel- 
ing to each other prevalent throughout, Yet 
these are things not to be seen on show-days, 
that cannot be got up for exhibition, that re- 
quire unwearied supervision on the part of 
masters and benefactors, that will never be 
attempted but by those who, themselves, 
feel deeply the superiority of moral excel- 
lence to all else—Claims of Labor. 


THE CHARM OF AN OLD HOUSE, 


I love old houses best, for the sake of the 
odd closets and cupboards, and good thick 
walls that don’t let the wind blow in, and 
little out-of-the-way polyangular rooms with 
great beams running across the ceiling—old 
heart of oak, that has outlasted half a score 
generations—and chimney-pieces with the 
date of the year carved above them, an 
huge fire-places that warmed the shins of 
Englishmen before the house of Hanover 
came over. The most delightful associations 
that ever made me feel, and think, and fall 
a-dreaming, are excited by old buildings— 
not absolute ruins, but in a state of decline. 
Even the clipped yews interest me; and if 
I found one in any garden that should 
become mine, in the shape of a peacock, I 
should be as proud to keep his tail well 
spread as the man who first carved him— 


Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR EARLY CLOSING. 


Most men would think it much, if it were 
brought home to them, that from any care- 
lessness of theirs some person had suffered 
unnecessary imprisonment, if only for a day. 
And yet any one who encourages unreason- 
ably late hours of business does what he can 
to uphold a system of needless confinement, 
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depriving thousands of that healthful change 
of pursuit which is one of the main aliments 
both for body and soul, and leaving little 
time or opportunity for any thing to grow up 
in their minds beyond the rudest and most 
trivial cares and objects —Claims of Labor. 


GENERAL INSENSIB§LITY TO AN IMPORTANT 
TRUTH. 

This, namely,—that the misery of human 
life is made up of large masses, each sepa- 
rated from the other by certain intervals. 
One year, the death of a child; years after, 
a failure in trade; after another longer or 
shorter interval, a daughter may have mar- 
ried unhappily ;—in all but the singularly 
fortunate, the integral parts that compose 
the sum total of the unhappiness of a man’s 
life, are early counted, and distinctly re- 
membered. The happiness of life, on the 
contrary, is made up of minute fractions— 
the little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss, 
a smile, a kind look, a heart-felt compliment 
in the disguise of a playful raillery, and the 
countless other infinitesimals of pleasurable 
thought and genial feeling. — Coleridge. 


HOPEFULNESS. 


True hope is based on the energy of char- 
acter. A strong mind always hopes, and 
has always cause to hope, because it knows 
the mutability of human affairs, and how 

ight a circumstance may change the whole 
course of events. Such a spirit too rests 
upon itself; it is not confined to partial 
views, or to one particular object. And if 
at last all should be lost, it has saved itself 
— its own integrity and worth.— Von Knebel. 


THE THREE STYLES, 


The style of writing required in the great 
world is distinguished by a free and daring 
grace, a careless security, a fine and sharp 
polish, a delicate and perfect taste; whilst 
that fitted for the people is characterized 
by a vigorous natural fullness, a profound 
depth of feeling, and an engaging naiveté. 
We do not now speak of a higher region— 
that of genius—for which there exist no 
boundaries of high and low ; which embraces 
the most polished cosmopolitanism and the 
homeliest nationality.— Goethe. 


PUZZLING ARTIFICE. 


Last week (1746) an elderly woman gave 
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information against her maid for coining, and 
her trial came on at the Old Bailey. The 
mistress deposed, that having been left a 
widow several years ago, with four children, 
and no possibility of maintaining them, she 
had taken to coining: that she used to buy 
old pewter pots, out of each of which she 
made as many shillings, &c., as she could 
put off for three pounds, and that by this 
practice she had bred up her children, bound 
them out apprentices, and set herself up in 
a little shop, by which she got a comfortable 
livelihood; that she had now given over 
coining, and indicted her maid as accom- 
plice. The’ maid, in her defence, said— 
“That when her mistress hired her, she told 
her that she did something up in a garret 
into which she must never inquire: that all 
she knew of the matter was, that her mistress 
had often given her moulds to clean, which 
she did, as it was her duty: that, indeed, 
she had sometimes seen pieces of pewter- 
pots cut, and did suspect her mistress of 
coining ; but that she never had had, or put 
off, one single piece of bad money.” The 
Judge asked the mistress if this was true? 
She answered, “ Yes; and that she believed 
her maid was as honest a creature as ever 
lived; but that, knowing herself in her 
power, she never could be at peace: that 
she knew, by informing, she should secure 
herself, and, not doubting but the maid's 
real innocence would appear, she concluded 
that the poor girl would come to no harm.” 
The Judge flew into the greatest rage; told 
her he wished he could stretch the law to 
hang her, and feared he could not bring off 
the maid for having concealed the crime; 
but, however, the jury did bring her in not 
guilty. I think I never heard a more par- 
ticular instance of parts and villainy.—Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole. 


A WORTHY BISHOP. 


Butle., who was predecessor to the pres- 
ent Bishop of Durham, being applied to on 
some occasion for a charitable subscription, 
asked his steward what money he had in the 
house. The steward informed him there 
was five hundred pounds. “Five hundred 
pounds!” said the bishop; “what a shame 
for a bishop to have such a sum in his 
possession !” and ordered, it all to be im- 
mediately given to the poor. That spirit 
of charity and benevolence which possessed 
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this excellent man, hath ndt appeared in any 
other part of the hierarchy since the begin- 
ning of the present century. His successor, 
Dr Trevor, possessed of a large estate— 
besides the revenue of his rich bishopric 
—has a different turn of mind, but in com- 
mon with many of his own order. To speak 
freely, I know nothing that has brought so 
great a reproach on the Church of England 
as the avarice and ambition of our bishops. 
Chandler, Bishop of Durham ; Willis, Bishop 
of Winchester ; Potter, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; Gibson and Sherlock, Bishops of 
London ; all died shamefully rich, some of 
them worth more than 100,000/. I must 
add to these my old antagonist Gilbert, 
predecessor to Drummond, the present Arch- 
bishop of York. Some of these prelates 
were esteemed great divines, (and I know 
they were learned men,) but they could not 
be called good Christians. The great wealth 
which they heaped up, the fruits of their 
bishoprics, and which they left to enrich 
their families, was not their own; it was 
due to God, to the Church, to their poor 
brethren — King’s Anecdotes of His Own 
Time, (the former part of the last century.) 


“ NERVES.” 

Nerves are principally confined to large 
and populous cities; and, I think, more 
peculiar to Westminster than to London; 
not to deny, howéver, that there are many 
persons in the city who are persons of 
property, keep their carriage, and are very 
nervous. Indeed, I have observed that 
nerves very much follow the scale of prop- 
erty; and I fancy that if I could procure 
a peep at the books of the Commissioners 
of Income, I could pretty exactly point out 
those whose ten per cents. amount to a 
decent trepidation. But as these gentlemen 
are sworn to secresy, I must be content 
without this display of the physiognomy of 
income ; and, perhaps, it would, like other 
physiognomical stretches, be rather a subject 
of curiosity than utility. 

In the country there are very few nerves, 
Even in places not more than twenty miles 
from London they are scarcely heard of, 
except in the newspapers. But in the adja- 
cent villages they are sufficiently plenty. 
You may trace them on the Hammersmith 
Road, as far as Kew or Richmond. Their 
tendency is westward; for, although they 
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are exceedingly common on the Bath Read, 
and at the south-western villages of Roe- 
hampton, Wimbledon, Putney, &e., we do 
not hear much of them about Rotherhithe, 
Limehouse, or Stepney. Indeed, I do not 
know of what service they could be in the 
ship-building line—Neurologus, (1800.) 


DANGER OF CONFOUNDING PHYSICAL WITH 
MENTAL ENERGY. 

The ideal of ethical perfection has no 
more dangerous rival than the ideal of the 
highest strength—the most intense vital 
energy—which has been called (rightly 
enough, with reference to the literal mean- 
ing of the term, but very falsely as regards 
that which we now attach to it) the ideal 
of wsthetic greatness. It is the maxim of 
barbarians, which has, alas! in these days 
of wild irregular culture, obtained very 
numerous adherents, precisely among the 
feeblest minds, Man, under the influence 
of the ideal, becomes an animal spirit,—a 
combination whose brute intelligence pos- 
sesses a brute attraction for the weak.— 
Novalis, 





From “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 


Fnalogical Motes on Bears. 


Carr. Evrentus related to Mr. Lloyd an 
incident which he witnessed in Wenersborg, 
in 1790:—A_ bear-hunt or skall was in pro- 
gress, and an old soldier placed himself in a 
situation where he thought the bear would 
pass. He was right in his conjecture, for 
the animal soon made his appearance, and 
charged directly at him. He levelled his 
musket, but the piece missed fire. The 
bear was now close, and he attempted to 
drive the muzzle of the gun down the 
animal’s throat. This attack the bear par- 
ried like a fencing-master, wrested the gun 
from the man, and quickly laid him pros- 
trate. Had he been prudent all might have 
ended well, for the bear, after smelling, 
fancied him dead, and left him almost un- 
hurt. The animal then began to handle 
the musket, and knock it about with his 
paws. The soldier seeing this, could not re- 
sist stretching out his hand and laying hold 
of the muzzle, the bear having the stock 
firmly in his grasp. Finding his antagonist 
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alive, the bear seized the back of his head 
with his teeth, and tore off the whole of his 
scalp, from the nape of the neck upwards, 
so that it merely hung to the forehead by a 
strip of skin, Great as was his agony, the 
poor fellow kept quiet, and the bear laid 
himself along his body. While this was 
going forward, Captain Eurenius and others 
approached the spot, and on coming within 
sixteen paces, beheld the bear licking the 
blood from the bare skull, and eyeing the 
people, who were afraid to fire lest they 
should injure their comrade, Captain Eu- 
renius asserted, that in this position, the 
soldier and bear remained for a considerable 
time, until at last the latter quitted his vic- 
tim, and slowly began to retire, when a tre- 
mendous fire being opened, he fell dead. 
On hearing the shots, the wretched sufferer 
jumped up, his scalp hanging over his face, 
so as to completely blind him. Throwing it 
back with his hand, he ran towards his com- 
rades like a madman, frantically exclaiming, 
“The bear! the bear !” the scalp was sepa- 
rated, and the Captain described it as exactly 
resembling a peruke. In one respect the 
catastrophe was fortunate for the poor sol- 
dier ; it was in the old days of pipe-clay and 
pomatum, and every one in the army was 
obliged to wear his hair of a certain form, 
and this man being, for satisfactory reasons, 
unable to comply with the regulation, and a 
tow wig not being admissible, he immedi- 
ately received his discharge. 

A curious circumstance is related by Mr. 
Lloyd, showing the boldness of wolves when 
pressed by hunger, <A party were in chase 
of a bear, who was tracked by a dog. They 
were some distance behind the bear, when a 
drove of five wolves attacked and devoured 
the dog. Their appetites being thus whet- 
ted, they forthwith made after the bear, 
and coming up with him, a severe conflict 
ensued, as was apparent from the quantity 
of hair, both of the bear and wolves, that 
was scattered about the spot. Bruin was 
victorious, but was killed a few days after- 
wards by the hunters. The wolves, how- 
ever, had made so free with his fur that his 
skin was of little value. On another occa- 
sion, a drove of wolves attacked a bear, 
who, posting himself with his back against 
a tree, defended himself for some time with 
success ; but at length his opponents con- 
trived to get under the tree, and wounded 
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him desperately in the flank. Just then 
some men coming up, the wolves retreated, 
and the wounded bear became an easy 
prey. 

It occasionally happens that cattle are at- 
tacked by bears, but the latter are not 
always victorious. A powerful bull was 
charged in the forest by a bear, when, stri- 
king his horns into his assailant, he pinned 
him toatree. In this situation they were 
both found dead,—the bull from starvation, 
the bear from wounds. So says the author 
above quoted, 

The hybernation of bears gives rise to a 
curious confusion of cause and effect in the 
minds of the Swiss peasantry. They be- 
lieve that bears which have passed the winter 
in the mountain caverns, always come out 
to reconnoitre on the 2d of February ; and 
that they, if the weather be then cold and 
winterly, return, like the dove to the ark, 
for another fortnight: at the end of which 
time they find the season sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable them to quit their quarters 
without inconvenience; but that, if the 
weather be fine and warm on the 2d, they 
sally forth, thinking the winter past. But 
on the cold returning after sunset, they dis- 
cover their mistake, and return in a most 
sulky state of mind, without making a 
second attempt until after the expiration 
of six weeks, during which time man is 
doomed to suffer all the inclemencies, conse- 
quent on their want of urbanity. Thus, in- 
stead of attributing the retirement of the 
bears to the effects of the cold, the myth 
makes the cold to depend on the seclusion 
of the bears ! 

The fat of bears has, from time immemo- 
rial, enjoyed a high reputation for promoting 
the growth of hair; but not a thousandth 
part of the bear's grease sold in shops comes 
from the animal whose name it carries, In 
Scandinavia, the only part used for the hair is 
the fat found about the intestines, The great 
bulk of the fat, which in a large bear may 
weigh from sixty to eighty pounds, is used 
for culinary purposes, Bears’ hams, when 
smoked, are great delicacies, as are also the 
paws; and the flesh of bears is not inferior 
to excellent beef. j 

On a certain memorable day, in 1847, a 
large hamper reached Oxford, per Great 
Western Railway, and was in due time de- 
livered according to its direction, at Christ- 
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church, consigned to Francis Buckland, Esq., 
a gentleman well known in the University 
for his fondness for natural history. He 
opened the hamper, and the moment the lid 
was removed out jumped a creature about 
the size of an English sheep-dog, covered 
with long shaggy hair, of a brownish color. 
This was a young bear, born on Mount 
Lebanon, in Syria, a few months before, 
who had now arrived to receive his education 
at our learned University. The moment 
that he was released from his irksome at- 
titude in the hamper, he made the most of 
his liberty, and. the door of the room being 
open, he rushed off down the cloisters. 
Service was going on in the chapel, and, at- 
tracted by the pealing organ, or some other 
motive, he made at once for the chapel. 
Just as he arrived at the door, the stout 
verger happened to come thither from 
within, and the moment he saw the impish- 
looking creature that was rushing into his 
domain, he made a tremendous flourish with 
his silver wand, and, darting into the chapel, 
ensconced himself in a tall pew, the door of 
which he bolted. Tiglath-pe-leser,) as the 
bear was called,) being scared by the silver 
wand, turned from the chapel, and scamper- 
ed frantically about the large quadrangle, 
putting to flight the numerous parties of 
dogs, who in those days made that spot 
their afternoon rendezvous. After a sharp 
chase, a gown was thrown over Tig, and he 
was with difficulty secured. During the 
struggle, he got one of the fingers of his 
new master into his mouth, and—did he 
bite it off? No, poor thing! but began 
vigorously sucking it, with that peculiar 
mumbling noise for which bears are re- 
markable. Thus was he led back to Mr. 
B,’s rooms, walking all the way on his hind 
legs, and sucking the finger with all his 
might. A collar was put round his neck, 
and Tig became a prisoner. His good-nature 
and amusing tricks soon made him a prime 
favorite with the undergraduates; a cap 
and gown were made, attired in which (to 
the great scandal of the dons) he accompanied 
his master to breakfasts and wine-parties, 
where he contributed greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the company, and partook of good 
things, his favorite viands being muffins 
and ices, He was in general of an amiable 
disposition, but subject to fits of rage, 
during which his violence was extreme ; but 
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a kind word, and a finger to suck, soon 
brought him round. He was most impatient 
of solitude, and would cry for hours when 
left alone, particularly if it was dark. It 
was this unfortunate propensity which 
brought him into especial disfavor with the 
Dean of Christchurch, whose Greek quanti- 
ties and hours of rest were sadly disturbed 
by Tig’s lamentations. 

On one occasion he was kept in college 
till after the gates had been shut, and there 
was no possibility of getting him out with- 
out the porter seeing him, when there would 
have been a fine of ten shillings to pay the 
next morning; for during this term an edict 
had gone forth against dogs, and the authori- 
ties not being learned in zoology, could not 
be persuaded that a bear was not a dog. 
Tig was, therefore, tied in a court-yard near 
his master’s rooms, but that gentleman was 
soon brought out by his piteous cries, and 
could not pacify him in any other way than 
by bringing him into his rooms; and at bed- 
time, Tig was chained to the post at the 
bottom of the bed, where he remained quiet 
till daylight, and then shuffling on to the 
bed, awoke his master by licking his face— 
he took no notice, and presently Tig de- 
liberately put his hind legs under the 
blankets and covered himself up; there he 
remained till chapel-time, when his master 
left him, and on his return found that the 
young gentleman had been amusing himself 
during his solitude by overturning every 
thing he could get at in the room, and, 
apparently, had had a quarrel and fight with 
the looking-glass, which was broken to pieces 
and the wood work bitten all over. The 
perpetrator of all this havoc sat on the bed, 
looking exceedingly innocent, but rocking 
backwards and forwards as if conscious of 
guilt and doubtful of the consequences. 
Near to Tig’s house there was a little mon- 
key tied to a tree, and Jack's great amuse- 
ment was to make grimaces at Tig; and 
when the latter composed himself to sleep 
in the warm sunshine, Jacko would cau- 
tiously descend from the tree, and, twisting 
his fingers in Tig’s long hair, would give 
him a sharp pull, and in a moment was up 
the tree again, chattering and clattering his 
chain. Tig’s anger was most amusing—he 
would run backwards and forwards on his 
hind legs, sucking his paws, and with his 
eyes fixed on Jacko, uttering all sorts of 
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threats and imprecations, to the great de- 
light of the monkey. He would then again 
endeavor to take a nap, only to be again 
disturbed by his little tormentor. However, 
these two animals established a truce, be- 
came excellent friends, and would sit for 
half-an-hour together confronting each other, 
apparently holding a conversation. At the 
commencement of the long vacation, Tig, 
with the other members of the University, 
retired into the country, and was daily taken 
out for a walk round the village, to the great 
astonishment of the bumpkins, There was 
a little shop, kept by an old dame who sold 
whipcord, sugar-candy, and other matters, 
and here, on one occasion, Tig was treated 
to sugar-candy. Soon afterwards he got 
loose, and at once made off for the shop, into 
which he burst to the unutterable terror of 
the spectacled and high-capped old lady, who 
was knitting stockings behind the counter ;— 
the moment she saw his shaggy head and 
heard the appalling clatter of his chain, she 
rushed up stairs in a delirium of terror. 
When assistance arrived the offender was 
discovered, seated on the counter, helping 
himself most liberally to brown sugar ; and 
it was with some difficulty, and after much 
resistance, that he was dragged away. 

Mr. Buckland had made a promise that 
Tig should pay a visit to a village about six 
miles distant, and determined that he should 
proceed thither on horseback. As the horse 
shied whenever the bear came near him, 
there was some difficulty in getting him 
mounted; but at last his master managed 
to pull him up the chain while the horse 
was held quiet. Tig at first took up his 
position in front, but soon walked round and 
stood up on his hind legs, resting his fore 
paws on his master’s shoulders. To him 
this was exceedingly pleasant, but not so 
to the horse, who not being accustomed to 
carry two, atid feeling Tig’s claws, kicked 
and plunged to rid himself of the extra 
passenger. Tig held on like grim death, and 
stuck in his claws most successfully ; for in 
spite of all the efforts of the horse he was 
not thrown. In this way the journey was 
performed, the country folks opening their 
eyes at the apparition. 

This reminds us of an anecdote mentioned 
by Mr. Lloyd:—A peasant had reared a bear 
which became so tame that he used occasion- 
ally to cause him to stand at the back of his 
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sledge when on a journey ; but the bear kept 
so good a balance that it was next to impos- 
sible to upset him. One day, however, the 
peasant amused himself by driving over the 
very worst ground he could find, with the 
intention, if possible, of throwing Bruin off 
his equilibrium. This went on for some 
time, till the animal became so irritated that 
he gave his master, who was in front of him, 
a tremendous thump on the shoulder with 
his paw, which frightened the man so much 
that he caused the bear to be killed immedi- 
ately ; this, as he richly deserved the thump, 
was a shabby retaliation. 

When term recommenced, Tiglath-pe-leser 
returned to the University, much altered in 
appearance, for being of the family of silver 
bears of Syria, his coat had become almost 
white ; he was much bigger and stronger, 
and his teeth had made their appearance, 
so that he was rather more difficult to man- 
age. The only way to restrain him when in 
a rage, was to hold him by the ears ; but 
on one gccasion, having lost his temper, he 
tore his cap and gown to pieces. About 
this time the British Association paid a visit 
to Oxford, and Tig was an object of much 
interest. The writer was present on several 
occasions when he was introduced to break- 
fast-parties of eminent savants, and much 
amusement was created by his tricks, albeit 
they were a little rough. In more than 
one instance he made sad havoc with book- 
muslins and other fragile articles of female 
attire ; on the whole, however, he conducted 
himself with great propriety, especially 
at an evening meeting at Dr. Daubeny’s, 
where he was much noticed, to his evident 
pleasure. 

Still, however, the authorities at Christ- 
church, not being zoologists, had peculiar 
notions respecting bears; and at length, 
after numerous threats and pecuniary pen- 
alties, the fatal day arrived, and Tig’s 
master was informed that either “he or the 
bear must leave Oxford the next morning.” 
There was no resisting this, and poor dear 
Tig was, accordingly, put into a box—a 
much larger one than that in which he had 
arrived—and sent off to the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. Here he was 
placed in a comfortable den by himself; 
but, alas! he missed the society to which 
he had been accustomed, the excitement of 
a college life, and the numerous charms by 
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which the University was endeared to him ; 
he refused his food ; he ran perpetually up 
and down his den in the vain hope to 
escape, and was one morning found dead,— 
a victim to a broken heart! 





Stonjas, 





BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 





Loox round! look round! 
Within the precincts of thy native land 
See, there are many drooping ones who stand 
In need of a kind word—a helping hand. 
Look round! look round! 


Look back! look back! 
For surely it is wise for us to cast 
At times, a thoughtful glance upon the past— 
Each bygone action has a moral vast : 

Look back! look back! 


Look in! look in! 
Thy heart requires a keen and earnest gaze 
For ’tis deceitful. Search its hidden ways— 
Such scrutiny the labor well repays, 

Look in! look in! 


Look on! look on! 
Yes, though thy future may be dim or dark, 
A light may kindle from a tiny spark : 
Then trust and fear not—press on toward the 
mark. 
Look on! look on! 


Look up! look up! 
A Father’s loving eye o’erlooketh all ; 
Nay, more—He all upholds, however small, 
Unknown to Him asparrow cannot fall. 
Look up! look up! 
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VENERABLE OLD AGE. 


Tury who have seen John Wesley in his 
old age will not easily forget his venerable 
appearance, His face was remarkably fine, 
his complexion fresh to the last week of his 
life, his eye quick and active; and when 
you met him in the streets of a crowded 
city he attracted notice, not only by his 
long white hair, but by his pace and manner, 
both indicating that all his minutes were 
numbered, and that not one was to be lost. 


DISTASTE FOR MUSIC. 


Dr. Johnson, Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, had all an antipathy to music. 
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The latter has been frequently dragged to 
the Italian Opera, and a more woeful figure 
in the pit of that theatre was never scen. 
Richard Sharp once proposed as a thesis for 
the physiological schools of Edinburgh. 
“What was the precise effect of music on 
the sensorium of Mackintosh ?” 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


A traveller may now seat himself in a 
carriage at Euston-square, London, and be 
conveyed through the heart of England, 
dash through the old city walls of Chester, 
flit past the romantic scenery of North 
Wales, and so cross the Menai to Holyhead, 
where he will find a steamer ready to con- 
vey him across the Irish Sea, and to land 
him in about twelve hours from the time he 
left London, at the very entrance of Dublin, 
to accomplish which in former years would 
have taken as many days! 


WOMAN, 

“There is nothing,” says Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, “ by which I have through life more 
profited than by the just observations, the 
good opinion, and the sincere and gentle en- 
couragement of amiable and sensible women.” 


ROYAL POVERTY. 

Our kings most engaged in war were al- 
ways poor, and sometimes excessively so. 
Edward IIL pawned his jewels to pay 
foreign forces, and pawned his imperial 
crown three several times, once abroad and 
twice to Sir John Wosenham, his banker, in 
whose custody it remained no less than eight 
years. The Black Prince, as Walsingham 
informs us, was constrained. to pledge his 
plate. Henry V. pledged his table and 
stool of silver which he had from Spain, and 
once his imperial crown ; and Queen Eliza- 
beth sold her very jewels. 


A HINT FOR YOUNG POETS. 

Shakspeare is dangerous reading to bud- 
ding talent ; he compels it to reproduce him 
while it fancies it is producing itself— 
Goethe. 

INFORMATION FOR LADIES. 

An elegant cement may be made from 
rice-flour, which is at present used for that 
purpose in China and Japan. It is only 
necessary to mix the rice-flour intimately 





with cold water, and gently simmer it over 
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a fire, when it readily forms a delicate and 
durable cement, not only answering all the 
purposes of common paste, but admirably 
adapted for joining together paper, cards, 
&c., in forming the various beautiful and 
tasteful ornaments which afford much em- 
ployment and amusement to the ladies. 
When made of the consistence of plaster- 
clay, models, busts, bas-relievos, dc., may be 
formed of it, and the articles, when dry, are 
susceptible of high polish and very durable. 


A MAXIM OF BRUYERE, 


However dissatisfied a man may be with 
his immediate portion of riches, power, 
or other good things, yet he is always 
thoroughly satisfied with the stock of sense 
and understanding with which he hath been 
gifted. 

ANECDOTE OF 

A young clergyman once called upon Dr. 
Dwight, and inquired respecting the best 
method of treating a very difficult and 
abstruse point in mental philosophy, upon 


DR. DWIGHT. 
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which he was preparing a sermon. “TI can- 
not give you any information on the sub- 
ject,” the celebrated theologian replied, “ for 
I am not familiar with such topics. I leave 
them for young men.” 


NEW YORK AS IT IS TO BE, 


We know nothing more frightful than to 
look at a plan of New York, and fancy 
what it will be when the whole island is 
built upon. Never was so noble a gift of na- 
ture so sacrificed to mathematical precision 
and utilitarian caprice. Let the reader im- 
agine a dozen of Harley-streets, Baker- 
streets, and Edgeware-roads, all parallel to 
each other, and extending in a straight line 
from six to ten miles in length, without a 
Hyde park, a Regent’s park, or a Hamp- 
stead intervening, and intersected rectangu- 
larly at unvarying intervals by a couple of 
hundred cross-streets, all the ditto of each 
other, and he will have some notion of 
what New York is to be—Daily News, 

[London Paper, 








Chronicle of the Week. 


On Saturday evening last the hearts of the 
whole city were made glad by the announce- 
ment of the arrival of the Africa, bringing 
tidings of the safety of the Atlantic. We 
can hardly recall an instance where a single 
item of news has startled the whole popula- 
tion into such a fever of joy. The announce- 
ment was made from the stages of the vari- 
ous theatres, and ‘was received with such 
plaudits as would have thrown into the 
shade even the greeting of Jenny Lino. 

As had been currently surmised, the A¢- 
lantie was unable to keep her course to the 
westward, after being disabled in her ma- 
chinery ; and it certainly speaks well for the 
sailing qualities of the vessel that she was 
enabled, with her small breadth of canvas, 
to effect the return, in so boisterous a sea- 
son, within the time reported. 

—— Little thus far has been done at 
Washington, The new postage-bill, and a 
change in the tariff, are still subjects of dis- 
cussion, Mr. Sewarp, of New York, has 
introduced a resolution inviting an inquiry 





into the propriety of reducing the weight of 
our silver coin. 

—— A letter from Mr. Houston upon the 
Union question has attracted some attention. 

—— Among the chit-chat of Washington 
is the report, that the veteran Kossurn has 
made application to our government for its 
interference with the Turkish powers, in his 
behalf. He is represented as living in a 
dismal state of bondage, and as quite en- 
feebled in health. 

In this connection, we quote from an En- 
glish paper some account of the death and 
burial of the soldier Bem. It appears ina 
letter dated Aleppo, Dec. 10:— , 

“ A higher power has interposed to determine the 
duration of poor Bem’s detention in this place. I 
have just returned from his funeral. You know I 
stand very little upon ceremonies, yet there is a 
melancholy pleasure in observing the rites paid to 
a fellow-exile by foreigners in a strange land. 
Bem’s sickness was neither very long nor painful; 
a month before his death he was riding out, Some 
slight attacks of fever gave him no anxiety ; and he 
could not be persuaded to take any medicine until 
three or four days before his death, 
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« His dwelling lay very low between gardens near 
the banks of ariver. According to the unanimous 
opinions of physicians the spot was exceedingly un- 
healthy. Their admonitions, however, were disre- 
garded. Every physician told him that his frame, 
weakened with wounds and hardships, had not 
vital force sufficient to withstand an attack of fever, 
which would be dangerous to a strong man and 
which might in all probability he avoided by leav- 
ing his unhealthy dwelling. In the evening he 
complained of pains in the abdomen ; about eleven 
he said he felt better, and slept with few intermis- 
sions until two, when he died. At ten next morn- 
ing, as we went to visit him, his body lay extended 
on a bier, and several persons were engaged in 
washing and dressing the corpse, while mollahs 
were praying around, 

“The washings ended, the body was wound in a 
sheet and placed in a coffin, at the foot of which 
hung his fez, A colored shawl was spread over 
the coffin. A military interment is a thing un- 
known in Turkey; however, on this occasion, 
Kerim Pasha, the Commandant, the French and 
English Consuls, many officers, and an immense 
crowd of soldiers, assembled. The procession 
moved on without much order. From twenty to 
thirty mollahs marched first, and began a monoto- 
nous and frightful la-illaha illaha. We carried him 
to the door, and would have gone further to his 
place of rest, but Turkish etiquette forbade. A 
great rush took place, and every one was anxious 
to catch a last glimpse of the coffin. Strong divi- 
sions of military were posted on the line of proces- 
sion, many of the soldiers of which pressed forward 
to carry the coffin, even old Kerim Pasha would in- 
sist upon bearing a hand. Near Friedhofe the 
coffin was deposited in the grave of a saint, where 
prayers were said. Arrived at the grave the body 
was taken out of the coflin and deposited in a 
grave five or six feet deep, the head lying towards 
Mecca. 

“The threads by which the winding sheet was 
secured were then cut, and the grave was filled up 
with large flat stones. The promise, which Bem 
had often repeated of late to relate to us the entire 
history of his life, has not been fulfilled, It is 
stated that he was only fifty-six years of age, al- 
though he appeared much older. His body was 
uncommonly weakened, but his restless spirit re- 
tained its force and vivacity to the last. From the 
moment of his transition to Islamism, all his efforts 
were directed to make his knowledge and experi- 
ence useful to his new fatherland, and the Sultan, 
whom he greatly esteemed. I can say very little 
of his political belief; it is certain that he was any 
thing but a Democrat, and hated Socialism, He 
was heart and soul a soldier. The aims which he 
set before himself he followed up with great perse- 
verance. His conversation was lively and intellec- 
tual; he was especially lively when speaking in 
the French language, of which he was completely 
master. He bore his detention with great resigna- 
tion, and was quite resolved to close his tumultu- 
ous life here.” 


Recent intelligence from Mexico 
brings news of the election of General 
Arista for president. A well-informed cor- 
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respondent gives this notice of his prob- 
able action in relation to the clergy, and of 
the general political condition of that 
country :— 


“General Arista is a cautious man, and it is not 
generally believed by his partisans that he will do 
any thing directly against the clergy. He knows, 
or ought to know, that, notwithstanding many 
cling to the Church from education and habit, the 
minds of the great majority of the inhabitants are 
rapidly becoming alienated from it, and it is prob- 
able the time is not far distant, when the people 
of their own accord will call loudly for a reform 
in that quarter. 

“The Priests are not liked, and people are daily 
becoming more bitter against them. The Cholera 
had the effect of showing them in a truer light than 
before, producing a revulsion of feeling on the 
part of every community in the Republic against 
the would-be Saintlike beings, who in the midst 
of suffering and distress, instead of manifesting 
kindness, appeared to be divested of all human 
feeling, exacting the last penny of their dues before 
performing the ultimate services to the afflicted. 
The people remember this. They see a miserable 
example of that benevolence they have been 
taught was the ruling principle of the fathers of 
the Church. They know they are deceived, and 
ere long perhaps the consequences may be felt by 
those who were the authors of it. 

“The public debt, at least that called the interior 
debt, has been consolidated, in consequence of 
which the Government will have, in the end, re- 
duced the amount of it to a considerable extent. 
They know at all events the exact amount to be 
paid, and if the same be not allowed to accumu- 
late by any more illegal proceedings, or unjust ex- 
actions, it can at length be provided for. Several 
of the most influential of the Deputies are deter- 
mined to insist on a reduction of the duties, in 
order to render the practice of smuggling of no 
avail. 

“ A strong desire has for a long time’ been mani- 
fested to encourage emigration. It appears to be a 
settled question here now amongst all classes, that 
without this the country cannot prosper. It is 
confidently asserted that the coming administration 
will take this matter in hand at once, and enact 
favorable laws for the purpose. 

“ The greatest difficulty existing here, aside from 
religious intolerance, is the little attention paid by 
the Legislatures of the States to the general laws. 
Each one of them considers itself absolutely inde- 
pendent, making laws in direct opposition to those 
of the General Government, to the great prejudice 
of the people, causing interruption of business 
and sometimes loss of fortune. The laws do not 
even appear to be properly understood, and less 
attended to. Legal processes also are attended 
with such delay, that many suffer wrongs rather 
than have recourse to the tribunals. 

“This country is yet new, many sources of 
wealth are still untried, and with capital and 
enterprise much is to be done. When there is 
a stability of the Government, (of which I now see 
every prospect,) capital, instead of being sent 
away, will be invested here to great advantage ; the 
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weulthy inhabitants will draw forth their concealed 
treasures, which have for years lain dormant, and 
they will circulate for the benefit of all; the fine 
estates will be improved and embellished, roads 
will be made, labor will be provided for the idle, 
and poverty and wretchedness will be banished 
from the cities. 





Amongst the recent deaths, may be 
mentioned that of Major Aveuste Davzzac, 
who was twice Chargé d’ Affaires for the 
United States at the Hague. He was aid- 
de-camp of General Jackson at the battle of 
New Orleans, and remained ever after on 
intimate terms with that distinguished man. 
He was somewhat known as a political 
speaker, but has latterly fallen from distinc- 
tion in that career, His age was seventy- 
four, and he was a native of France. 

’ The Baltimore papers announce the death 

of Mr. Ricuarpson, the Attorney-General 
of Maryland, 
We have kept our readers informed, 
by medium of various articles from English 
and American papers, of the condition of 
the arctic exploring fleets upon the eastern 
coast of North America, We here give 
some account of experiences upon the west- 
ern coast. The information is derived from 
English papers :— 





“ Dispatches have been received from Capt. Col- 
linson, of the Enterprise, dated Port Clarence, 
Sept. 13, and from Capt. McClure, of the Investiga- 
tor, dated Kotzebue Sound, July 28, Capt. Collin- 
son had gone as fur north as the 74th degree of 
latitude, but was unable to proceed further, owing 
to the ice, which left no opening for his vessel. 
Seeing no chance of being able to reach Cape Bath- 
urst af that time, he set sail for Point Hope, where 
he arrived on the 3lst of July, and from there to 
Grantley Harbor. His intention was to proceed to 
Hong-Kong, where he would remain until the Ist 
of April for further instructions. Capt. McClure, 
of the Investigator, writes that he passed the Aleu- 
tian group on the 20th of July, got fairly out of 
Behring’s Straits on the 27th, and was in a fair way 
of reaching the ice by the beginning of August. 
As we have already stated, the Herald communi- 
cated with the Investigator off Point Hope on the 
3ist of July, and the Plover a second time fell in 
with her on the 5th of August, in latitude 70 deg., 
and longitude 159 deg. 52 min. West, “when she 
was standing to the North under a press of sail, 
and in all probability reached the vicinity of Point 
Barrow fifteen days previous to the Enterprise,” 
and found the coast line comparatively free from 
ice. 

, “Capt. McClure’s plan, in the event of the season 
having been favorable, was to get to the northward 
of Melville Island, and resume his search along the 
shores and the islands adjacent as long as the 
search could be carried. In the spring he will 
send out parties provisioned for forty days, to 
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make every possible search by land. Should 
these parties return without tidings of the missing 
ships, he will then, if possible, push on to Wel- 
lington Inlet, examining every place practicable, 
in the direction of Jones’s Sound. Should he reach 
that point without finding any traces of the missing 
expedition, he will deem it his duty to return to 
England as speedily as possible. He adds :— 

“¢ In the event of this being our last communica- 
tion, | would request you to assure their Lordships 
that no apprehension whatever need be entertained 
of our safety until the autumn of 1854, as we have 
on board three years of all species of provision, 
commencing from the Ist of September proximo, 
which, without much deprivation, may be made to, 
extend a period of four years; a8 moreover, what- 
ever is killed by the hunting parties, I intend to 
issue in lieu of the usual rations, which will still 
further protract our resources.’ ” 


The miracle of the bleeding picture, 
which has attracted so much ettention the 
past season in France, has been discovered 
to be, like most modern miracles, a stupid 
imposture. The Archbishop of Avignon 
having appointed a committee to look into 
the matter, it was found to be essential to 
the success of the miracle, that a certain 
wench of the neighborhood, called Roserre 
Tamister, should have previous access to 
the picture, with a small vial of bullock’s 
blood. 

—— Horace Vernet, the famous histori- 
cal painter of France, whose Algerine pic- 
tures are among the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of modern times, has just published 
an engraving after a new work, called “ The 
Two Scourges of the Nineteenth Century.” 
These two Scourges are the Cholera and 
Socialism. The picture represents a public 
square, with a scaffold and a guillotine. 
The scaffold is covered with corpses, and 
the French tri-color is cast like a shroud 
around the body of a soldier. The two 
Scourges sit in the foreground, before the 
scaffold; the Cholera is playing a trium- 
phal air on a flute made from a human 
bone; while Socialism, represented as a 
skeleton, is reading a number of M. Provp- 
Hon’s journal, Le Peuple. M. Verner is 
clearly no Socialist. 

—— Among the most interesting lectures 
of the winter, has been a course upon Art, 
delivered by request of the artists, in the 
rooms of the Stuyvesant Institute. The 
last was spoken to a very attentive audi- 
ence, by Parke Gopwin, Esq. His style 
and views may be judged of by these broad 
periods :— 

“ Art is unteachable. It is a perpetual wonder 


to its possessor, no less than to the world, and it 
makes use of handicraft, knowledge, talent, as an 
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imperial monarch uses his satraps and satellites. 
They and its slaves are obedient ministers, but 
not its equals, much less its own august and sacred 
personage. 

« Art, however, is not merely an unconscious in- 
spiration. In a peculiar sense it is the artist’s 
own—the soul of his soul—an energy, not infused 
or breathed into him from time to time for special 
purposes, but an inmost, sovereign, and ineradica- 
ble property. In a word, it is genius—that intui- 
tive, penetrating, and creative faculty, which sees 
into the heart of things, and then shapes them into 


what form it pleases—receiving all the manifold’ 


aspects of life in its own melting heart, and then 
pouring them out in new and more splendid com- 
binations of beauty. 

“ But while the subject matter of Art is always 
an Idea, the theatre and ground of its representa- 
tions is the natural world. Hence, it does not deal 
with mere logical ideas, with the pure affirmations 
of universal reason, but with those thoughts which 
are in immediate relation to the soul, and are capa- 
ble of a direct translation into outward form.” 





The frigate St. Lawrence has re- 
cently sailed with its freight of American 
produce for the World’s Fair. Large quan- 
tities of grain, flour, meats, dic., have been 
shipped, and, as we understand, but com- 
paratively few samples of our manufactures, 
or machinery, Among other things from 
the west, Mr. Lonawortu has sent forward 
samples of his Sparkling Catawba wine, 
which cannot fail, we think, to tickle the 
palates of even the Burgundian burghers. 
How it will bear transportation, remains to 
be proved. 

—— Dickens’ Household Words give this 
private history of the great palace of glass: 

“Tt was Friday, the 14th of June, Mr. Paxton hap- 
pened to be in the House of Commons, conversing 
on this subject with Mr. Ellis, a member of it, who 
accompanied him to the Board of Trade to see 
what could be done. Then, nothing could be 
done; for Mr. Paxton (who is one of the busiest 
men in England, whose very leisure would kill a 
man of fashion with his hard work) was Off imme- 
diately to keep a special appointment at the tubular 
bridge over the Menai. After his journey, the next 
morning, the conversation with his friend, the M. 
P., was clinched by another and more than usually 
powerful burst of thunder in that day’s issue from 
Blackfriars. His mind was made up; ‘and,’ said 
the Duke of Devonshire, at a recent public meeting 
at Bakewell, ‘I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve 
to undertake what he did not fully accomplish, 
To have engagements for every day in the week in 
different parts of England and Ireland, together 
with the management of the estates at Chatsworth, 
did not much matter; there was still time to be 
found for concocting the plans and details of a few 
square acres of building. Tuesday moraing, the 
18th of June, found Mr. Paxton at Derby, seated— 
a8 chairman of the Works and Ways Committee 
of the Midland Railway, to try an offending points- 
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man. This was the first leisure moment he had 
been able to secure since he resolved to plan the 
great building. At the end of the table stood the 
culprit; and upon it, before the chairman, was in- 
vitingly spread a virgin sheet of blotting-paper. 
As each witness delivered his evidence, Mr. Pax- 
ton appeared to be taking notes with uncommon 
assiduity ; and when the case closed, one of his col- 
leagues turned specially to him, saying, * As you 
seem to have noted down the whole of the evidence, 
we will take the decision from you.” ‘The truth 
is,’ whispered the chairman, ‘I know all about this 
affair already, having accidentally learned every 
particular last night. This,’ he continued, holding 
up the paper, ‘is not a draught of the pointsman’s 
case, but a design for the Great Industrial Building 
to be erected in Hyde-park.’ 


—— We copy from a Paris correspondent 
of the London Literary Gazette the follow- 
ing rich notice of the French Art of Puff- 
ing :— 

“ A curious specimen of what may be called the 
meurs littéraires of this country was exposed, a 
few days ago, before a court of justice, in the 
course of some squabble between two tradesmen. 
Leon Gozlan, well known to the public as a dram- 
atist, lately received a commission for the feuilleton 
of one of the daily newspapers. He immediately 
drew up a detailed account of the plot he intended 
to employ, with descriptions of the principal 
scenes and incidents. He then charged an adver- 
tisement agent to carry this document round to 
the principal tradesmen, and in his name to pro- 
pose to them, (of course, for a consideration,) to 
introduce their names and addresses, with puffs 
on their wares, in particular places. His prospec- 
tus ran somewhat in this way :—‘* Chapter I, Mar- 
riage of the Hero and Heroine. (Here the author 
can introduce the name and address of the former’s 
tailor and of the latter’s milliner, with a glowing 
description of the excellence of the garments.) 
Chapter 20. The husband, having obtained preof 
of his wife’s guilt, rushes upon her with pistols 
and poison, that she may choose which death she 
will die. (Names of gunsmith and druggist to 
come in here.) Chapter 21. She dies, and is to be 
buried. (Name of undertaker.) Chapter 22. Turns 
out to be only in a trance, and is brought to life by 
Dr. + —— street.” In short, there was not a 
single chapter, nor single incident, which our in- 
genious author did not propose to make the ve- 
hicle of a puff. Opinions may perhaps differ as to 
the literary value of this line of novel writing; but 
at least all will agree in admitting that it is a bold 
and daring advance in the noble art of advertisiag.” 





THE BOOK WOR 


We had occasion to alludé last week to 
the new work upon the Mexican War, by 
Mr. Kenpat, and bearing the name of the 
ArpLengys as publishers.. It is magnifi- 
cently issued, with fine colored lithographic 
drawings, executed in the best style of the 
Paris artists. The letter-press, too, is from 
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the Paris printing-offices, and is of that 
sharp and delicate form of type which dis- 
tinguishes the Divors of France. 

Yet it is matter of regret to us, that a 
monument of our national victories should 
be made up at the hands of foreign artists. 
If there is something so heroic and worthy 
of high record, in our late Mexican cam- 
paign, as to make its history a good lesson, 
it should be made a popular lesson, and a 
lesson taught by our own teachers, 

If the work in question were one of strate- 
gic detail, and scientific aim, there might 
seem some apology for seeking the best of 
foreign artists to complete the illustration ; 
but, for a popular descriptive record, in- 
tended to unite the charms of picture with 
such leading facts as would make the history 
true and graphic, we cannot but regret the 
recourse to foreign printers and artists. 

It can never be a popular book; its price, 

if nothing more, would forbid. And it seems 
to us highly unfortunate that Mr. Kenpai 
should have perilled the success of his capital 
reputation as a writer, by laying his work 
under the incubus of extravagant foreign 
prices. 
The Westminster Review for the 
January quarter contains quite a remark- 
able article upon the present religious con- 
troversies in England, entitled the “ Battle 
of the Churches.” 

It is liberal to a degree that will undoubt- 
edly startle the old and conservative patrons 
of the English Church. Yet it is written 
with a sincerity, earnestness, and honesty of 
tone, that will commend it widely. 

The writer abjures the present insensate 
opposition to the Papists, while he deplores 
that action of the Pope, which plants new 
church hierarchies upon British soil, He 
further maintains that the present national 
ecclesiastic organization is a nurse of Ro- 
manism; and in failing to unite national 
sympathies, offers a reason and an incentive 
for those divisions and schisms, which excuse, 
if they do not promote, the new and inde- 
pendent nto the Holy See. “The pri- 
mary necessity of a free people,” he says, 
“is an incessant change of thought and char- 
acter ; and the primary duty of their govern- 
ment is to readapt their institutio the 
successive states of the national mind. To 





suppose that this law of change in human 
society will make an exception in favor of 
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religion, is a weak defiance of all experi- 
ence, 

“However fixed the objective sources of faith 
may be, they cannot fall on changing minds, with 
unchanged results. New arts, new literature, new 
wealth,—an unaltered distribution of social classes 
—a quickened circulation of ideas—a copious im- 
portation of foreign thought,—inevitably produce 
a different people, before whom you cannot present 
the problems of religion with only the old re- 
sults.” 

And the writer goes on to argue for a 
new national creed, which shall combine 
sects, popularize ecclesiastic ordinances, and 
bestow the old church estates for the pro- 
motion of education, and the support of so 
many forms of faith as the people may 
elect. 

In the same number of this quarterly is 
a eulogistic notice of Mr. Baitey’s “ Angel 
World,” and a long paper on Spanish litera- 
ture, based mainly upon the recent work of 
Mr. Ticknor. 

Among the new books announced as 
forthcoming, in London, is one by Joun Rus- 
KIN, called “ The Stones of Venice.” 

The special title of the first volume is 
“The Foundation.” It will be richly illus- 
trated, and be valuable for those interested 
in art, 

—— Dr. Bugunetz’s “God in Nature,” a 
work of great power, and which elicited 
much discussion in this country, has been 
recently republished in London by Mr. Cuap- 
MAN, 








Anew drama, by Madame Dupevant, 
entitled “ Claudié,” has been performed for 
the first time, very recently in France, with 
very great success, “It is a dramatic idyll; 
the action passes wholly amid rustic scenes, 
and a perfume as of new-made hay impreg- 
nates the air; but the story itself is one of 
suffering and crime.” 

Witnetm Metnaorp, the author of 
the “ Amber Witch,” is at Berlin, preparing 
for admission into the Roman Oatholic 
church. He was formerly the pastor of a 
parish in Pomerania, 

Mr. W1xu1s has a new book in press, 
to be entitled “Hurry-graphs, or Sketches 
from Fresh Impressions of Scenery, Celebri- 
ties, and Society.” 

—— Mrs. Exter has also a new book in 
progress, intended as a gift-book, which will 
he entitled “ Watching Spirits, or the Minis- 
try of Angels,” 











